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At that moment Hal unexpectedly entered the office. For an instant he stood aghast at the sigh 


that met his eyes. Then he darted forward and dashed his grip in Lippett’s 
face. A shower of coin inundated the rascal. 
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Out for a Million 


THE YOUNG MIDAS OF WALL STREET 


By A SELF-MADE MAN 


CHAPTER I. 


THE YOUNG MIDAS OF WALL STREET. 


“The dickens he is!” 
“Sure as you live. He was in A. & W. for all he was 
worth, got caught in the slump of the market yesterday 


'T'wo boys met abruptly one morning at the corner of Wall] afternoon, and lost every penny.” 


and Broad Streets. 

Both were bright specimens of Young America, and yet 
there was a wide difference between them in more ways than 
one. 

The lad who had come up Broad Street, with a quick, 
elastic siep, had a noticeably alert look that showed he was 
uncommonly wideawake, and ready to grasp opportunity on 
the wing; while the other, though smart looking enough, 
. lacked in that essential particular. 

To make the comparison more striking the latter, on this 
occasion, looked quite down at the mouth, as if something 
of a discouraging nature had happened to him. 

“Hello, Jack,” cried the alert boy. “Where are you 
bound? Not ina hurry that is evident. Why, what is the 
matter with you? You look as if you’d lost the only friend 
you had in the world.” 

“T feel about as I look, then,” replied Jack, gloomily. 

“What’s up, old chap?” 

“T’m on the outs.” 

“On the what?” 

“Q-u-t-s.” 

“How is that? Explain yourself.” 

“Busted all to smash,” was the reply. 

“What's busted all to smash?” 

“My boss.” 


port. ? 


“How do you know?” 

‘Because it’s all around the office.” 

“e It 18 ! 99) 

“Yes; and I ane the rest of the office help got fired fif- 
teen isto ago.” 

“You don’t say.” 

“That's right.” 

“And you’re out of a job now, eh?” . 

“That’s what I am.” 

“What do you expect to do?” 

“Tjive on snow balls till I find another.” 

“Not a very fattening diet,” chuckled the alert boy. 

“T should say not.” 

“Well, you certainly looked discouraged.” 

“T feel so. I’ve got a mother and a sick sister. to sup- 


“Too bad. . Then of course you’re open for an offer.” 
“I’m open for anything with a small salary attached 


to it.” 


“How would you like to work for me?” 

“For you?” opening his eyes in surprise. 

“Sure thing. I’m looking for a bright boy as messenger, 
office boy, confidential clerk, and cashier-to-be, all rolled 
into one. I think you’ll fill the bill. Dll give you six per 
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to begin with, and raise you as the business booms.” 
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~“Do you thean to say that you've opened up 6n your 

own account as a broker ?” 

“Youve struck it right first guess. 
and Bonds. How does that sound ?” ; 

“Tt sounds first rate,” replied Jack Webster, in a hope- 
ful tone. “Got the money to back it?” 

“Of course I have. Do you suppose I’d hire you if I 
couldn’t pay you your wages? Don’t you know I’m the 
Young Midas of Wall Street?” 


Hal Fisher, Stocks 


“Tye heard you called so by several brokers ; but I didn’t | 


quite understand what they meant by it.” 

“They meant that whatever I totch turns into gold. 
Didn’t you ever hear the legend about that indiv idual: re 

“Never. What was it?” 

“Well you see, Midas was a king.of a place called Phry- 
gia.” 

“Phrygia! Never heard ‘of it” 

“A country in Asia Minor.” 

“Asia Minor, eh? "That's. some distance from here,’ 
grinned Jack. 

“Rather,” replied Hal Fisher drily. 

He had been a studious chap when at school, and was 
well wp in both ancient as well as modern history. 

“Midas,” he continued, “was a king of Phrygia. Hav- 
ing shown hospitality to a party by the name of Silenus, 
who was a kind of college professor to Bacchus 7 

“Bacchus! Isn’t that the chap who was always dtunk 2?” 
asked Jack. 

“Oh, I don’t know. He was called the god of wine, be- 
cause he taught the cultivation of the vine and prepared 
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intoxicating drink from the grapes.” 


“Well, he made other people drunk, then. I heard my 


boss say one day that broker Fassett was a disciple of 


Bacchus. That he could put more mint juleps under his 
vest than any other man in the Street.” 

“T guess he can. If Mr. Fassett was to sign the temper- 
ance pledge, half the cafes in Broad Street would go into 
bankruptcy.” 

“Bet your boots they would,” snickered Jack. 

“Well, let’s get back to Midas,” said Hal. “For showing 
hospitality 1o Silenus it appears Midas was permitted ), 
the god Bacchus to choose whatever recompense he pleased. 
Being somewhat avaricious he had the nerve to demand 
that whatever he touchd might be burned into gold.” © 

“Did he get his wish?” 

. “He did that.” 

“I wish I’d been in his shoes, then.’ 

“Don’t you fool yourself, Jack. Remember he wished 
that everything he handled might turn into, gold. Well, 
everything did. Even the very food that he attempted to 
eat turned to gold in his mouth.” 

“The deuce it did.” 

“So the legend states.” 

“He must have starved to death, then.” 

“Such would have been his fate, no doubt, only he got 
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“Did he take it away?” 

“Yes. He ordered Midas to wash himself in a certain 
river, whose sands were turned into gold by his touch.” 

“Do you mean to say that whatever you touch turns into 
gold?” said Jack. 

“Metaphorically speaking such has been the fact within 
the last year or so.” 

-“Metaphorically speaking is good,’ chuckled Webster. 
“Td like you to explain.” 

“Well, you see ever since I took to doting in stocks 
every deal I engaged in turned out lucky. That’s why the 
brokers nicknamed me the Young Midas of war Street.” 

“Oh, I see.” 

“Yes, ve been pretty lucky. I’ve caught on to a tip 
or two that turned out to be the real things, and I figured 
the chances so close that I got out from under just when 
highwater mark was reached. Others got pinched while I 
collared the cash every time.” 

“I wouldn’t mind being a young Midas myself for 
awhile,” grinned Webster. 

“Well, you come to work for me and maybe you will dis- 
cover how I do it.” | 

“Till come to work all right. I can’t afford to turn down 
six per the way I’m fixed. Where’s your office?” | 

“In the Bullion Building?” 

“That’s a good building for a young Midas,” snidksnoa 
Webster. “Here, there’s a golden penny in the gutter 
alongside of you. Pick it up and see if you can turn that 
into real gold.” 

Hal looked down, saw the coin and picked it up. 

A grin suffused his countenance as he gave it a glance. 

“It has turned into gold,” he said, arene the coin close 
to his companion’s eyes. 

Jack almost dropped in a fit. 

It was not a penny at all, but a five dollar gold piece. 


CHAPTER II. 
HAL PISHER GETS HIS FIRST COMMISSION. 


“Some sabi: have all the luck in this world, ” grumbled 


Webster, looking wistfully at the coin. 


“That’s because other people let all the good things get 
away from them,” chuckled Hal. “You saw this gold piece 
first. Why didn’t you pick it up?” 

“Because I was a chump. I thought it was a new 
penny.” 

“Thought. is responsible for a great many foolish things 
in this world,” said Hal. Well, I won’t be mean. T'll ' 
change it and give you half.” 

“Will you?” said Jack, brightening up. 

“Certainly. Come up the street to a money broker’s.” 

The gold piece was changed and Jack tucked $2.50 away 


frightened and begged Bacchus: to take away so fatal a]in his watch pocket. 


f gift.” 


~“ 
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“When do you want me to start in?” he asked Hal. 
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“Well, you may come to-morrow morning at nine. Don’t 
forget the number of my office. It’s Room % 


fourth floor.” 


“Bullion Building.” 

“Right you are.” 

The boys parted, Hal going toward Avani wae while 
Webster went up Nassau Street. 

Harry Fisher, the hero of this story, was, as we have 
already intimated, an unusually smart boy. 

He lived at a boarding-house on West 24th Street, for 
his parents had their home in Rochester, and Hal was alone 
in New York. 


He came to the metropolis three years before to begin 
his business career as errand boy and messenger for a Wall 
Street broker, named Hutchinson. 

In less than a year his abilities advanced him to desk 
work in the counting-room, and in another six months he 
was attending to all the margin business of the house. 

It was then he began to speculate a little on his own 
account. | 

He was uniformly successful in his ventures, which he 
conducted on some sort of system that had originated in 
his own head, and he soon had quite a little fund of his 

own, . 
He did not confine his trading to any particular broker, 
with the result that a dozen or more Stock Exchange men 
got on to the fact that he was making money. . z 

Finally his employer got wind of his operations and 
called him down. , | 

He told Hal that he must quit monkeying with the mar- 
ket or send in his resignation. 

Hal took the matter under consideration and then re- 
signed. . 

Fifteen dollars per week did not compare in his mind 
with the profits he was drawing out of his fortunate ven- 
tures. 


His first idea was to rent desk room somewhere and con- 
fine himself to private trading on his own account. 

He turned this plan down in favor of hiring an office and 
setting himself up as a regular broker. 

He did not expect to paint the Street red with the busi- 
ness that might come his way; but still it would be a be- 
ginning at any rate—he was young and could afford to 
wait for things to grow. ; 

So he hired a good-sized office in the Bullion Building, 
with a small private room attached, and had his name 
painted on the door like the other tenants of the building. 

He intended to hire a small lad as office boy; but on 
meeting Jack Webster, who was a particular friend of his, 
and finding, as we have seen, that he was out of a job, he 
decided on the spur of the moment to take him on, for he 
knew Jack could not afford to remain idle. 

He did not have anything particular for Jack to do; but 
that didn’t worry him. 

He was willing to pay six dollars a week just to have him 
around. 
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On the following morning Jack Webster appeared at the 


209, on the} Bullion Building promptly at ‘nine o’clock. 


He took the elevator and got off at the fourth floor. 

Walking down the corridor he tagged off the numbers till 
he came to 209. 

Here he saw Hal Fisher’s name on the frosted glass of 
the upper half of the door, with the words “Stocks and 
Bonds” underneath. 

“That looks like business,” he ase 

Then he tried the door. 

It was locked, for Hal hadn’t arrived yet. 

Inside of ten minutes however the young Midas appeared, 
looking as fresh as a daisy after a rain storm. 

“T see you're on time, Jack,” he said, approvingly. 

“That’s one of my failings,” replied Webster. 

“It’s a good one. Some people are always the other way. 
They forget that promptness is oie of the virtues which 
points the way to success.” 

“T don’t see that it has done much for me so far,” re- 
plied Jack. “TI never was late at Mr. Bhermen'es and yet 
I wound up in the soup.” 

“That wasn’t your fault,” said Hal, oheetiny the door. 
“Here’s a duplicate key. You can open up after this.” 

“Where do I sit? In that chair by the window?” 

“Yes, That will do for the present. Your task at pres- 
ent will be merely to try and kill time.” 

“That isn’t very strenuous work.” — | 
“Not for some people, but I don’t class you with them. 
You may find it harder than you think, for you ent 

used to it.” 

“When visitors call I’ll take their names into you, of 
course ?” 

“To be sure. I’m afraid we are not likely to at many 
unless you go into the corridor and run them in whether 
they want to come or not.” 

“That wouldn’t be a bad way to drum up trade. 
it if you say so.”. 

“Thanks, but I don’t want to have the trouble of bailing 
you out of the Tombs.” 

“T might watch the ticker and keep you posted on the 
market.” 

“T’m not interested in the market to any great extent 
as yet. I’ll let you know as soon am I am.’ 

At that moment the door was opened, and the rubicund 
features of Broker Fassett was thrust into the room with 
an inquiring sort of look on his face. 

“Hellow, Fisher,” he said, as his eyes lighted on the 
boy broker, and his rotund body filled the opening, “is this — 
you sheep-shearing den ?” 

“Yes, sir; come right in,” replied Hal briskly. 

Mr. Fassett accepted the invitation, and gazed around 


I'll do 


the rooms in some curiosity. 


“So you’ve actually gone into business for yourself, my - 
boy,” he chuckled. » 

“That's what I have, sir. Can’t you drive a few lambs 
this way to kind of give me a start?” 

“Well, I don’t.know. What commission will yow allow ?” 
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“That depends upon the yield of wool.” 

Mr. Fassett laughed and said if he could be of any service 
to Hal he would be glad to give him a boost. 

“I was just about to give a little commission to Wagner 
—you know Wagner, dont’ you?” 

Hal shook his head. | 

“T haven’t that honor as yet.” 

“Well, I'll tell you what I’ll do. 
commission. I want 5,000 shares of Michigan Northern, 
and I don’t want to be oe with the transaction. 
Understand ?” 

“T think I do, sir,” eéplied Hal, with a AEE smile. 

“Very good. Michigan Northern is going at 91 this morn- 
ing. You go out and see if you can get the stock, or any 
part of it. Arrange to have it delivered C. O. D. at the 
Manhattan National Bank. Understand? Then send me 
a statement of the transaction and I will send you my check 
for your commission.” 

“T will attend to the matter at once, sir. I am greatly 
obliged to you. This is my first order, and I sha’n’t forget 
that I owe my start, so to speak, to you.” 

“That's all right, boy. Come out and mage a mint julep 
_ with me.” 

“Thank you, sir; but you'll have to excuse me as I do not 
drink.” 

“You mean you don’t drink mint juleps, eh? Well, you 
can take something else.” 

“T mean I don’t drink eyes but- 

“But what?” 

“ Adam’s ale—plain cold water. I promised my mother 
that I would not touch anything in the intoxicating line 
while I was away from home, and I feel in honor bound 





to keep my word. Besides, I think it a bad practice for a| 


boy anyway.” 

“That’s right,” agreed Mr. Fassett, whose purple nose 
was crossed and recrossed by little threads of red, “stick to 
it. Drinking is a bad hobby—a very bad one. If it wasn’t 
for my legs I’d sign the pledge to-day.” 

“Why, what has your legs to do with that, Mr. Fassett?” 

“Everything, my boy. I can’t pass a cafe in the street 
but those legs of mine carry me neu inside and up to, the 
bar in spite of myself.” 

“Well, sir, that’s too @ Bars but your legs can’t compel you 
to drink.” 

“Yes they can.” 

“How is that ?” 

“They’ve got a private arrangement with my right hand 
-and my mouth. I feel impelled to call for a mint julep just 
as soon as the barkeeper looks at me. My fingers seize the 
glass, my elbow crooks, and the deed is done. I can’t help 
myself to save my life.” | 

Mr. Fassett spoke solemnly, and with apparent earnest- 
ness. 

Hal kept a sober face, but Jack, who was listening, had 
to cram his handkerchief into his mouth to sick from 
laughing outright. 


“Well, I must be going, my Young Midas. I feel very 


I'll let you have the | 





much in need of a mint julep to brace myself up for the 
strenuous affairs of the day. Good by, my boy. Get those 
shares as soon as you can—the sooner the better. 

Mr. Fassett, who had already stowed away six juleps 
under his vest that morning made a bee-line for the ele- 
vator with his thoughts on the nearest cafe. 


CHAPTER III. 
HAL TAKES A SHY AT THE MARKET, 


“Jack,” said Hal, after the portly figure of Broker Fas- 
sett had faded from the room, “I’m going out to attend to 
my ‘first order.” 

“All right, Hal. Ill look after the office while you’re 
away. Any idea when you'll get back?” 

“No. It all depends on what success I have in finding 
those shares of Michigan Northern. I may be an hour, 
or I may be two or three.” 

“It was a lucky thing that Mr. Fassett bobbed in here 
—that is lucky for you and unlucky for Mr. Wagner, who 
lost a good prospective commission.” 

“That's right,” said Hal. “If my luck only sticks Pil 
soon have things humming up here.” 

,“‘ Well, I hope it will stick then, and that you’ll be obliged 
to get some help to vary the monotony. A nice, good look- 
ing stenographer would add greatly to the business aspect 
of the office.” 

“And keep your tongue from getting ‘rusty, I suppose,” 

replied Hal, with just the ghost of a smile. 
“I don’t think you need worry about that. When you 
have work enough to hire a typewriter I guéss you’ll have 
business for me on the outside. At any rate I hope you 
will. I prefer to keep on the move—it’s healthier.” 

“Well, I look to you to put up a good bluff if any lamb 
wanders in here by mistake,” said Hal, with his hand on 
the door knob.’ 

“T won't let him escape, bet your life.” 

Hal chuckled and walked out of the office. 

He had pretty good luck in picking up the necessary 
shares of Michigan Northern, and secured the whole 5,000 
by eleven o’clock. 

Then he returned to the office, wrote a note 6 Mr. Fas- 
sett acquainting him with the fact that all the shares 
would be delivered at the Manhattan National Bank be- 
fore three o’clock, and sent it over to the broker’s office by 
Jack. 

As it was too early to go to lunch yet, he took up a 
financial paper and began to study the pulse of the market. 

¥ was as familiar with the current stocks as any broker 

in Wall Street, and the reading was quite interesting to 
him. | 
_ Presently he saw a paragraph about Michigan Northern. 

It stated that a rumor was going the rounds of the 

financial district that this road was about to get control of 
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the M., P. & C., a competing line that paralleled its track 
and by reducing freight and ei ip rates had proven a 
thorn in its side. 

It hinted that for more shan a year the Michigan North- 
ern interests had been quietly absorbing the stock of the 
rival road wherever they could find it, and had at last, it 
was believed, obtained a majority interest. | 

At any rate it was expected that something would be 
doing at the annual election of directors and officers of the 
M., P. & C. road, which would take place in a few days. 

If the Michigan Northern people succeeded in electing a 
majority of their own friends on the Board, there was no 
doubt that would end the opposition between the roads, and 
that M. N. stock would take a boom in consequence. 

“T guess Mr. Fassett is buying in Michigan Northern for 
a pool of insiders who mean to reap a barrel of money 
through the rise that is certain to come if there is any real 
truth in this paragraph. The chances are that the crowd 
for whom Mr. Fassett is doing business have a pointer on 
the situation. It looks good enough to me to take a chance 
with. I always like to get in on the ground floor with the 
big bugs if I can. Michigan Northern has been selling low 
for more than a year. Before the M., P. & C. went into 
operation it used to sell at 115 and over. I see no reason 
why it shouldn’t get up to that point again if the road gets 
control of. the opposition line. I have money enough to 
buy 2,000 shares at 91, on a ten per cent margin, so I 
think T’ll take the chance.” 

When Jack returned from Mr. Fassett’s office he had 
decided to get into Michigan Northern. 

So putting on his hat he went around to the safe deposit 
company where he kept his funds on tap, drew $18,200 out 
of his box, and then repaired to Broker Hapgood, who had 
done some. business with him before. : 

He found the broker and was admitted to the private 
office, 

“Hello, Fisher,” greeted Hapgood. “Glad to see you. I 
hear you’ve taken an office in the Bullion Building, and 
that you’ve a brand new pair of shears in your desk on the 
lookout for stray lambs who manage to get away from the 
rest of us.” 

“Who told you that, Mr. Hopgood ?” 

“Why, Mr. Fassett told me an hour ago when I met him 
swallowing one of his mint juleps in the Alhambra cafe.” 

“Well, I suppose whatever Mr. Fassett says is so,” smiled 
Hal. | 

“T generally find him to be pretty accurate in his re- 
marks. I may take is as a fact then that you’ve branched 
_ out on your own hook.” 

“Yes, sir. Drop up and see me when you happen to be 
in the Bullion Building. Here’s one of my cards,” and 
Hal laid a bit of pasteboard on the broker’s desk. 

“Thank you, I will. I suppose now that we are to have 
you for a business rival you'll soon be absorbing all the 
cream and leaving only the crumbs to the rest of us.” 

“How do you make that out?” 

“You ennOW you have got the reputation. of being the 


Young Midas of Wall Street. 
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If your good luck continues 
you'll be doing a land office business before long, with the 
rest of us looking on, and picking up what you don’t want.” 

“I guess it won’t be quite as bad as that. It is a good 
deal more likely that you brokers, as soon as you learned 
I had opened up, got out all your extra shears and had them 
sharpened up in expectation of clipping a little of my wool 
to decorate your bank books with.” 

“Oh, you wouldn’t suspect us of having unfriendly de- 
signs toward you, would you?” laughed Mr. Hapgood. 

“Well, I’d hate to offer you gentlemen too much of a 
chance. The temptation might prove too jets for you.” 


“You seem to have a poor opinion of us.’ 

“T hope’ not,” replied Hal, with a chuckle; “but I be- 
lieve in keeping the stable door locked when the horse is 
inside. I’ve only been in Wall Street three years, it is true, 
but I’ve been here long enough to learn a few things.” 

“For example?” asked Mr. Hapgood with a smile. 

“Well, I’ve noticed for one thing that every one of you 
gentlemen make it a point to find out just how much 
money your best friend has got, and when you’ve sized up 
the pile, begin devising some plan to get possession of it. If 
you succeed then you take him by the hand, tell him what 
a good fellow he is, and how sorry you are he got pinched.” 

“Great Jerusalem! Is that vent opinion of us?” Mr. 
Hapgood asked. | | 

“Why, yes; isn’t it correct?” 

“Oh, come now, Fisher, you’re just a trifle too hard on 
us. You know we don’t do any such thing.” 

“Don’t you? Now you and Mr. Fassett are the best of 
friends, aren’t you?” 
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“T admit we are.” 

“Very good. He may be bulling a ataee Res. and 
you, seeing a chance to win by bearing it, it becomes a 
struggle between you two as to who shall get the other's 
pile. Isn’t that right?” 

Mr. Hapgood scratched his head with a quizzical smile, 
but said nothing. | . 

“T may be wrong, but it always struck me that you brok- 
ers were watching each other like hawks watch chickens in 
a barnyard; and whenever you get a chance to swoop down 
and get away with the other’s pile you do so.” 

_ “Tt’s always a fair speculation, isn’t it?” asked Mr. Hap- , 

good with a bland smile. “A month ago you made quite a . 
snug little sum by buying a certain stock on margin that:a 
syndicate was booming, sticking to it till it reached high- 
water mark and thén selling out just in the nick of time to 
save what you had made. What you stowed away in your 
clothes somebody else lost. It seems to me,that you did 
about the same as some of us are doing every day.” 

The broker looked at Hal with a twinkle in his eye. 

“Well, Mr. Hapgood we won’t argue the point any 
longer., I didn’t come in here to waste your time but to get 
you to buy 2,000 shares of Michigan Northern for me on a. 
ten per cent. margin. The stock is ruling at 91. There’s 
my margin,” and Hal laid the bills on the broker’s desk. 
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Mn. Hapgood did a little figuring on a pad, then he 
counted Hal’s wad. 

“'That’s correct,” he said, writing a memorandum of the 
transaction on a slip of paper and ringing for his office boy. 

“Take this money and paper to Mr. Green,” he told the 
boy. 

The youth carried it away into the eounting-room and 
presently returned with a memorandum which the broker 
handed to Hal. 

“Thank you, Fisher, for the order. I presume I may ex- 
pect to see you have your customary good luck with this 
deal??? — 

“I hope so, sir. I’m not in this thing for fun.” 

“I presume not, na more than the rest of us. It’s a big 
game of chance all around, though you appear to be one 
of the uncommonly fortunate ones. You haven’t been 
nipped yet, I believe.” 

“Not yet.” 

‘“Then that is a pleasure to come,” chuckled the broker. 

“It is a pleasure I’m willing to defer as long as possible,” 
replied the boy, asm up his hat and bowing himself out 
of the office. 


* 
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CHAPTER IV. 
MR. ELMER BISHOP. 


In a few days the announcement was made that Michigan 
Northern had gained a majority of the stock of the M., P. 
& C. road, and there was an immediate boom in the tinier 
the shares rising steadily from around 91 to 99 the first 
— day. 

Jack, of course, knew that his boss was in on the deal in 
Michigan Northern, and he spent a good part of his time 
watching the quotations on the ticker. 

Hight points rise meant a gain of $16,000 for Hal, and 
when the Exchange closed at three Jack hastened to con- 
gratulate him on his luck. 

“This yarn about you being the Young Midas of Wall 
Street is no fiction, bet your boots,” said Webster, emphat- 
ically. 

Hal laughed. 

“It’s a fine thing to be born lucky, isn’t it?” 

“That’s what it is. How high do you think Michigan 
JN orthern will go?” 

“That’s too deep a question for me to answer; but still 
I believe it will go to 110 at any rate.” 

There was a knock at the outer door and then in walked 
Broker Hapgood. 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Hapgood. Piloades to welcome 
you to my sheep shearing den. Take a seat,” 

“You're pretty well fixed here, my young friend,” 
plied the broker, seating himself, and looking aaee 
“Where did you pick up those water colors you’ve got on the 
wall : 599 

“T got them in Nassau Street, ” 

- “You seem te have some taste in the artistic line. By 
_the way your stock has gone up eight points. Same old 


luck. No wonder you're called the Boy Midas of Wali 
Street. Every stock you handle turns up a winner.” 

“You should put it the other way. That I never handle 
any stock but a winner,” laughed Hal.’ 

“It doesn’t make much difference how you put it I guess. 
Well, got any customers yet?” 

“T’ve had one. This is my first day remember.” 

“Then I'll be your second. Buy me 1,000 shares of M. 
& N. at 72, and have it sent ©. O. D. to my office as early 
as possible to-morrow morning.” 

Thank you, Mr. Hapgood, I'll execute that commission, 


| with pleasure.” 


The broker gave him a memorandum order which Hal 
laid on his desk, and soon afterward took his departure. 

Next morning soon after Hal reached the office the car- 
rier delivered to him a registered letter for which he signed. 

He tore it open, wondering who it was from, and some 
bank bills dropped out. 

He counted it and found it amounted to $610. 

The following letter accompanied the money: 


“Carty Le, N. J., Oct. 5, 19—. 
“Mr. Hat Tron, Stock Broker, 
“Room 209, Bullion Building, Wall Street. 

“DEAR Str—I enclose herewith $610 as a ten per cent. 
margin for 100 shares of C. & V. stock at 61. I saw your 
advt. in the Financial Ticker. Please use your own judg- 
ment about selling the shares should they go up, as I expect 
they will. Yours truly, 

“Miss Epna Hartey.” 


Hal entered the order in his book and then wrote a note 
to Mr. Hapgood, who had agreed to divide commissions 
with him on all bonifide outside business he got, asking him 
to buy 100 shares of O. & V. for Miss Harley, subject to 
his (Hal’s) order, and sent the message over by Jack. 

“Business is beginning to rush,” said Webster as he 
seized his hat to execute the order. “Two messages to carry 
in a little over a day. isn’t so bad.” 

“Run along, sonny, and don’t make any remarks,” 
laughed Hal. 

He put on his own hat, locked the office and went out on 
the curb to buy the 1,000 shares of M. & N. at 72 for Mr. 
Hapgood. 

Before he left he glanced at the ticker and saw that 
Michigan Northern was quoted at par. 

He had no difficulty finding a broker who had 1,000 
shares of M. & N. for sale, and he arranged with him to 
send it to Mr. Hapgood’s office. 

When Hal got back to his office, Jack told him that there 
was an old gentleman in his private room waiting to see 
him. | 

“An old gentleman, eh? What's his name?” 

“Bishop.” . | 

“T don’t know any person by the name of Bishop,” re- 
plied the young broker. ‘Maybe he’s some one who saw 
my advt, in the Financial Ticker.” 
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“Tle doesn’t look prosperous enough for a speculator,” 


said Jack. 

“You can’t always tell by a person’s outward appearance 
what he is worth. I’ve seen people come into Mr. Hutchin- 
son’s wha looked like tramps almost, and yet ae had fat 
wads in the bank to their credit.” 

Hal walked into his sanctam, and there saw a eval 
plainly attired old man, with white hair and florid com- 
plexion. 


He had a pair of very bright eyes, that peered out from 
under bushy, beetling brows, and he carried a stout cane 
with a carved handle. | 

“Good morning, sir,” said Hal, politely, as he placed his 
hat on the top of the desk. “What can I do for you?” 

“T wish to see Mr. Fisher,” said the old gentleman, look- 
ing at Hal sharply. 

“That is my name, sir.” - 

“Mr. Hal Fisher, the broker?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, well,” said the old gentleman, ae seem very 
young for a broker.” 

“I’m eighteen, sir; but I'll be older after awhile,” with 
a smile. 

“Of course, of course,” replied his visitor. 
have you been in business, Mr. Fisher?” 

“This is my second day, sir,” replied Hal, frankly. 

“Indeed. May I ask if you were recently employed by 
Mr. George Hutchinson, of No. Wall Street ?” 


“How long 





*"* €8,.8ias 

“Then you are the young gentleman the newspapers have 
referred to as the Young Midas of Wall Street?” 

“Yes sir; they have called me that.” 

“You have the reputation of being very fortunate in the 
speculative field.” 


“T have been lucky, sir, up to the present #me.” 

“You have a very bright and honest face.” 

“Thank you, sir, for the compliment.” 

“T am not often deceived in faces. I can easily see that 
you are much smarter than the average boy of your years.” 

“T hope I am smart enough to make a million in the 
Street, for that is what I am out for.” 

“You hope to make a million some day, eh?” 

eT do.”’ 

_ The little old gentleman regarded him for a moment in 
‘silence. | 

He seemed to be studying the boy carefully. 

“Well, Mr. Fisher,” he said at length. “I presume you 
have not many customers as yet?” 

“Not many, sir. 
_ time.” 

“Tama simone believer in the old saying, ‘Nothing suc- 
ceeds like Success.” You have all the elements of it in 
your make-up. You are, I may say, a born winner. I con- 
sider myself an excellent judge of human nature, for I have 
been dealing with men and conditions in Wall Street for 
the ae forty years.” 


I hope to accumulate a number in: 


“Forty years, sir?” exclaimed Hal, regarding his caller 
with much interest. 

“Yes. My name is Elmer Bishop.” 

A great light suddenly broke in on Hal. 

When Jack said his visitor’s name was Bishop, the young 
broker did not for a moment associate him with the well 
known Elmer Bishop, a millionaire operator, whom he had 
never seen, but had heard a great deal about. 

Now he woke up to find his little office honored by the 
presence of one of the most successful speculators in the 
Street—a man whose name was a power in the financial 
district. 

“T am very glad to know you, Mr. Bishop,” said Hal, 
feeling a certain reverence for the monied mogul before 
him, though the little old gentleman didn’t look as if he 
had $100 in bank. 

‘‘And J am very much pleased to make your acquaint- 
ance, young man. I have had a curiosity for some time to 
meet you. Before the newspapers printed that paragraph 
about you I heard a dozen or more brokers speak about a 
certain Hal Fisher who had been nicknamed the Young 
Midas of Wall Street. I questioned several as to how you 
had acquired this singular title, and all agreed that it was 
due to your, phenomenal success on the market. How came 
you to leave Mr. Hutchinson ?” | 

“Well, sir, he objected to me continuing to speculate, and 
gave me the choice between dropping it or leaving his em- 
ploy. I left. Instead of looking for another position I 
opened this office with an eye to the future.” 

“Mr. Fisher, I suppose you would not object to eixedtitiig 
a commission for me once in awhile?” said the old gentle- 
man, with a twinkle in his eye. 

“Object !I should only be too delighted to do some “ 
iness for you,” said Hal, eagerly. 

“Very well. I will add your name to my list of brokers. 
I have a little order to give you now. I want you to go out 
and buy me 30,000 shares of Southern Texas, if you can get 
it. Have it delivered C. O. D. at the Chemical National 
Bank. And try and get it before to-morrow noon.” 

_ “Thirty thousand shares, sir,” replied Hal, quite tickled 
at the size of the order. 

“Yes. There is my card. Send your statement to me 
as soon. as you have completed the order, and I will send 
you my check for your commission,” said Mr. Bishop, rising 
from the chair. ; 

“All right, sir. I am very much obliged to you for this 
order. You show a good deal of confidence in “ii even if 
I am only a boy.” 

“There are boys and boys, just as there are men and — 
men. You understand me. I have sized you up and feel 
confident you will not be found wanting. Good day.” 

Hal accompanied his visitor to the outer door and bowed 
him out. 

Then he walked over to where Jack was reading a morn- 
ing paper. 

“That little old gentleman, whom you thought to be as 
poor as a church mouse, has just left me an order to pur- 


° 
. 


— 


chase for him 30,000 shares of a certain stock,” he said to 


his messenger. - | 

“Thirty thousand shinpes¥ cuenebehed Jack, looking as- 
tonished. ‘ You’re joking, aren’t you?” 

“Does that look like a joke?” said Hal, showing Jack 
Mr. Bishop’s signed order. 

“Jerusalem! He must be some nabob in disguise. 
he any way?” 

“One of the biggest operators in ees Street.” 

“What! That little old man?” ~ 

“Yes. Didn’t you ever hear of Elmer Bishop ?” 

“Sure, I’ve heard of him. You don’t mean to say that 
is. Elmer Bishop?” 
- “That’s who he was.” 

“Then all I’ve got to say is that you’re the luckiest fellow 
in the Street to get in with him.. He can make your for- 
tune as sure as ‘yoes name is Hal Fisher.” . 


Who 4 1s 


CHAPTER V. 


MISS EDNA HARLEY. | 


Hal put on his hat and went out to buy the Southern 
Texas shares. 

He picked up about 10,000 among the curb brokers, and 
then visited different. brokerage firms to get the rest. 

_ Among others he went into Mr. Fassett’s office. 

“T haven’t a single share,” replied the broker to his query. 
“Who are you buying it for?” . 
_“You will have to excuse me answering that question,” 
answered Hal. 7 

“Ah, I see,” said Mr. Fassett, closing one eye and re- 
garding Hal with the other. ‘How many shares are you 
looking for? Perhaps I can get you some.” 

vay you know any one who has some for sale at the mar- 
ket price I should ers it a favor if you would direct me 


_ to them.” * 


“You might try Hallowell & Kent. I think they have 
some. Also Bentley & Davis, in the Vanderpool Building.” 
‘ “Thank you, Mr. Fassett. I will try them.” | 

That afternoon Michigan Northern closed at 105. 

\. Miss Harley’s C. & ¥ stock also showed an advance of 
two points. 

_ The late mail brought three Lieboes to. Hal. 

_ One contained Mr. Fassett’s check for commission on the 
sc tae of the 5,000 shares of Michigan Northern. © 

The other two were from people out of town who had 
seen. Hal’s advertisement in the Financial Ticker. 

They enclosed posteffice orders for money to cover mar- 
gins on small purchases. 

Small speculators were invading the Street as the market 
was buoyant and promised profits. _ : 

By eleven o’clock next day Hal had secured the 30 ,000 
shares of Southern Texas, and he then sent word to Mr. 
_ Bishop to that effect, enclosing his statement of account. 
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That day he received several more atiswers to his adver- 
tisement in the Financial Ticker, and next morning he got 
Mr. Bishop’s check’ covering his commission and a brief 
note commending him for his promptitude in executing the 
order. 

‘Two days later Michigan Northern jumped to 112. 

At that figure Hal decided to sell. 

When he figured up his profit on the deal he found he 
had made $41,000. 

He still held on to the C. & V. stinie as an unexpected 
boom had sent them up to 69, and they promised to go 
higher. 

A few days afterward, when the stock reached 75, Hal 
heard something on the street that induced him to close 
out Miss Harley’s deal in a hurry. 

It was a lucky thing he did so, for the very next morning 
the bottom dropped out of C. & V., and the stock went 
down to 49. 

Hal wrote a letter'to the young lady, informing her that 
he had sold the stock at a profit and held $1,900 subject to 
her order. 

He gave the letter to J ale to post. 

That young chap instead of carrying it in his hand put 
it into his inside pocket when he went out, and when he 
came to the first letter box dropped it in. 

That is he thought he did. 

As a matter of fact he posted another letter—one he had 
himself received that morning, and which reposed beside 
Miss Harley’s letter in his pocket—in place of the right 
one, and did not find out his mistake for two days, when 
he mailed it without saying anything to Hal about the mat- 
ter. : : | 
That same afternoon a very pretty, neatly dressed young 
lady, with a rosy complexion, entered the outer office. 

Jack hastened to find out what she wanted. 

“Ts Mr. Fisfer in?” she asked in a sweet voice that quite 
captivated, Jack. 

“Yes, Miss. What name shall I tell him?” 

“Miss Edna Harley.” 

Jack nearly collapsed. , 

He had posted the delayed letter to her oly a couple of 
hours before. 

Of course she could not have received it. 

Hal would find that fact out, and he would be asked if he 
had mailed it promptly. 

As Jack was an honest, straightforward lad, he would 
feel obliged to own up that he had carried the letter two 
days in his pocket before posting it. 

Then Hal would have something to say about his care- 
lessness and so on. 

Such was the tenor of Jack’s thoughts as he carried the 
visitor’s name into the private office. 

“ Ask her to walk in,” said Hal. 

The young broker was much impressed by his fair cal- 
ler’s loveliness. 

“Please take a seat, Miss Harley. 
meet you.” 


I am delighted to 
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“Are you Mr. Hal Fisher?” she asked doubtfully. 

She had expected to find a man of some years instead of 
a boy as the broker to whom she had sent her $610. 

“Yes, Miss.” 

“T saw your advertisement in the Financial Ticker about 
ten days ago,” she began, “and I sent you a registered letter 
containing $610, with a request that you would buy me 
100 shares of C. & V. stock at the then market price of 61.” 

“That’s right, Miss Harley,” replied Hal. “I bought the 
shares at 61 and sent you a memorandum receipt as evi- 
dence of the fact, which I presume you received.” 

“Yes,” she answered. “I watched the quotations in the 
paper and noticed that the stock went as neh as 75.” 

“That is quite right.” 

“Two days ago I saw that it had suddenly declined to 
49,” she said, tears springing to her eyes. “I left it to your 
judgment to sell the shares if they went up, as I confidently 
believed they would, but I suppose I had no right to expect 
you to interest yourself in my little deal. So, as I have 
not heard from you, I thought I would call and see you, 
though I dare say I have lost all my little savings.” 

She looked down in her lap and seemed to be greatly de- 
pressed. 

“Didn’t you get my letter ? I mean my second letter, Miss 
Harley?” asked Hal. 

She shook her shapely head sadly. 

“No. I only received one letter from you. The one 
containing the memorandum to which you have just re- 
ferred.” 

“Why, I sent you a statement of account on Tuesday. 
This showed that I had sold your shares at the top of the 
market, namely 75, the day before the slump of the stock. 
I informed you that I had $1, 900 in my hands subject to 
your order.” 

The visitor looked at Hal as if she thought she must be 
dreaming. 

“Nineteen hundred dollars!” she said, in a bewildered 
tone. “I don’t think I quite understand you. I did not 
get such a letter. Did you really sell my stock at 75?” 

“T did, Miss Harley, I am pleased to say. You made a 
profit of $1,300 on the deal. Will you take it with you 
now ?” 

The sudden revulsion of her iene quite overcame 
Miss Harley. © 

She looked at Hal with swimming eyes, and then she 
broke down and actually cried. 

She couldn’t help it, though when she began to recover 
her composure she was heartily ashamed of herself. 

“T hope you will excuse me, Mr. Fisher,” she said at 
length; “but I thought I had lost all my money. I knew 
it was foolish of me to invest every cent of my savings in 

the stock market. If I had really lost it I should have only 
had myself to blame. You were indeed kind to take care 
of my little investment, and I shall never forget what I owe 
you as long as [I live. ” 

She flashed him a grateful look, and Hal thought she 
had the loveliest eyes of any girl he had ever met. 


Se ee 


After that they got upon quite friendly terms. . 

He found out that she was an orphan, and that she 
taught school in Carlyle. 

The $610 she had sent Hal represented the greater part 
she had saved since she began to support herself. 
She told him that she had had a dream one night about 
the stock market and that in the vision she was told if she 
would buy C. & V. shares, a stock she had never heard of 

before, she would surely triple her money. ' 

“And I have done that, haven’t I?” she said, ~~. 
bright smile. 

“You have indeed, Miss Harley,” replied Hal. 

Edna Harley remained altogether an hour in Hal’s office, 
and the young people seemed to be mutually taken with 
each other. : 

Finally when Hal placed the $1,900 in her hands he said 
that if she cared to leave a part of her winnings in his 
hands to invest as his judgment dictated he would be glad 
to accept the commission. 

She readily agreed to this signin on his part, handed 
him $900 and placed the balance of the money in her bag. 

“TI cannot promise you when I will be able to place your 
money to the best advantage,” he said, when she rose to go, 
“but you will hear from me when I do.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Fisher. You are very good to interest 
yourself in me.” 

“Not at all,” he replied; writ a ‘Nook that caused pe eyes 
to droop.. “I am very glad to be of service to you.” 

He escorted her to the elevator, and saw her safely 
aboard one of the descending cages. 

Then he returned to his office with a. new and strange 
sensation that was intimately associated with the charming 
young girl who had just a him. 


CHAPTER VI. 
HAL MAKES ANOTHER GOOD HAUL. 


Quite a little business began to come Hal’s way now. 

Some newspaper reporter had got hold of the fact that 
the Young Midas of Wall Street had gone into business as 
a broker on his own account, and after interviewing Hal 
published his story in. one of the big dailies. 

The reporter said that all the boy’s customers were get- 
ting rich through trading with him, and as a consequence 
a lot of people began dropping in at Hal’s office, largely out 
of curiosity to see and talk to the lucky boy. 

Those smitten with the speculative fever left orders with 
him to execute, on the principle that apenINg succeeds like 
success. 

They all wanted to gain fii rbeiphe connection with the for- 
tunate boy broker. 

Hal concluded he could afford to hire a stenographer, 
who was also a good bookkeeper, so he advertised for such a 


“person in the “Help Wanted—Female” column of a big — 
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daily, and next morning when Jack arrived just before nine 


o’¢lock the corridor in the neighborhood of the office was 
almost blocked by an array of young womanly loveliness 
that quite staggered him. 

“Are you all after the job?” grinned Webster, as he 
pushed his way to the door. 

“Yes—yes,” came in chorus from the applicants. 

“Well, the boss won’t be here for fifteen or twenty min- 
utes yet, but you may all walk in-and stand around till he 
comes,” said Jack. 

“But I was here first,” cried one pretty girl, who stood 
next the door. 

“All right,” answered Jack, you can go into the private 
office and wait there. That will give you the first chance at 
Mr. Fisher’s ear.” 

“T was here second,” exclaimed another girl. 

“Tl remember you,” chuckled Jack. 

“Tsn’t he good looking!” said one girl to a companion. 

So the girls all trooped into the outside office, while Jack 
showed the fortunate first one into Hal’s sanctum, and told 
Number Two to stand near the door. 

Within. twenty minutes Hal appeared and was rather 
astonished at the crowd of young ladies who were waiting 
for him. 

There must have been thirty at,least, and the job of 
selecting one out of the lot seemed quite formidable. 

However, the Young Midas was equal to the occasion. 

He had an imterview with every applicant, taking down 
their names and addresses and listening to their qualifica- 
tions for the position. 

As Hal was a good looking boy there wasn’t a girl j in the 
crowd but was eager to work for him, more than one 
lopping off a dodlar or two on her wages in the hope of 
_ eatching on. 

He made no selection that morning, but said he would 
~ communicate with the fortunate applicant in a day or two. 

He finally hired a pretty and modest appearing girl 
named Ruth Benson, whose talents seemed to quite fill the 
bill, and he wrote her to come to work on the succeeding 
Monday at nine o’clock. 

As the days went by business continued to grow with 
Hal, and he divided his commissions with brokers Fassett 
and Hapgood, for not being eligible to membership in the 
Stock Exchange he was necessarily debarred from doing 
business direct. 

It was about this time that Hal discovered a corner was 
being formed to boom D, & G, shares, 

He accidently overheard two brokers talking about the 
deal in the safe deposit vaults where he kept his money, 
and it made him keep his eyes: on D. & G. for the next few 
days. 

He soon noticed that a great many thousand shares 
of the stock were changing hands at the Exchange, and 
_ that the price was gradually going up from %2, where it 
had been ruling for some time, to 75, with every indication 
of a boom in prospect. 

“I guess I may as well get into this thing,” he mused. 


us from getting it in the neck once and awhile. 
how smart a man is, or how often he’s been up against the 
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“Tt looks like a good thing, and I don’t like to let good 
things get away from me, for they're not so plentiful in 
Wall Street these days.” | 

Accordingly he drew $15,000 from his safe deposit box 
and took it around to Mr. Fassett’s office. 

“I want you to buy for my personal account 2,000 shares 
of D. & G. at 75, Mr. Fassett. Here is my margin.” 

‘All right, my boy. Ill accommodate you. Going into 
D. & G., eh? Just bought 10,000 shares myself. It’s good 
for a ten point rise, my Young Midas.” 

“That's what I think, Mr. Fasset, or I shouldn’t be put- 
ting my good money into it.” 

“Tlow much money da you want to make, young man? 


Do you expect to clean out the Street?” 


“I’m out for a million. I guess that will satisfy me,” 
replied Hal, smiling. 
“Out for a million, eh? You’re quite modest. I haven't 


made a million yet, and I’ve been fifteen years in business.” 


“T hope to have my million by the time I’m twenty-one.” 
“Well, I hope you'll get it, but I have my doubts. One 
of these fine days you may get a jolt that'll surprise you. 
Remember you’re in a mighty risky business.” , 
“Tt’s risky enough; but I’m not asleep at any stage of the 
game. I’m looking out for number one all the time.” 
“We're all doing that, Fisher; but that doesn’t prevent 
No matter 


game, he is liable to be cleaned out down to his last dollar 
in a single hour by an unexpected turn of the market.” 

“That's true. The woods are full of busted brokers, as 
well as busted lambs. But that’s because the unlucky ones 
took too many chances to make the mighty dollar. Some 
people aren’t satisfied unless they reach out for everything 
in sight.” 

Mr. Fassett took up Hal’s wad, counted it, and finding it 
all right sent it in to his cashier with a few words on a bit 
of paper torn from a pad. 

In a few minutes the office boy returned with the usual 
memorandum of the Seen and Hal took his de- 
parture. 


‘Two days afterward D. & G. began to rise in good 
earnest. 

It hopped from 76 to 84 in a day. 

On the following afternoon it closed at 89. 

The brokers and the general public woke up to the fact 
that a live boom was on and everybody made a scramble 
for some of the shares. 

Of course that made matters lively at the Exchange 
where the principal interest centered around D. & G. 
standard. 


Many people were optimistic enough to insist that the 
stock was going to par, and backed their opinion with 
money; while others had the contrary idea and wouldn't 
touch a share with a ten-foot pole. 

Hal kept his ears wide open wherever he went, drank in 
all he heard, made notes of what the big brokers said about 
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D. & G., and finally when the shares reached 95 he sent | 


word to Mr. Fassett to close out the deal. 

His 2,000 shares were sold at 95 1-2, and he found him- 
self a winner of $40,000. 

He now had something over $100,000 in the safe deposit 
box, over $80,000 of which he had made since he started 
out for himself. | 

As it was the accepted opinion in Wall Street that Hal 
had accumulated quite a good-sized wad, several unscrupu- 
lous brokers tried to put up jobs on him to try and get 
some of his money away from him. 

They were not very successful in their underhand 
schemes as Hal was too wide awake to be easily caught 
napping. 3 

A curb broker by the name of Jacob Lippett was the 
most strenuous of these schemers. 

It angered him to think that a mere boy should be so 
successful when a man of his wide experience was com- 
pelled to scratch about at a lively rate to meet his engage- 
ments. 

“It’s about time this Young Midas of Wall Street was 
taken down a peg: or two,” he told a crony. 

“That's right,” replied his friend. “If we only could 
think of some way of doing him up.” 

“Oh, he isn’t infallible,” snorted Lippett; with a sneer. 
“We'll reach him yet.” 

“He seems to be a wise youth,” laughed the other. 

“There are more ways than one of killing a cat,” replied 
Lippett, turning away with a wicked laugh. 





CHAPTER VII. 
A GAME THAT DIDN'T WORK. 


Mr. Elmer Bishop was so pleased with the way Hal 
Fisher executed the first commission he had entrusted to 
him that he soon gave him another one of equal importance. 

He also sent him several good customers, and, in various 
ways, showed a friendly feeling toward the young broker. 

He also told Hal if at any time he was badly caught by a 
slump in the market, to come to him and he would see what 
he could do to extricate him. | 

This showed that Hal stood pretty high in the little old 
gentleman’s good graces. 

One morning just after Hal had left the office to ‘hurt 
up a block of certain stock that Mr. Bishop wanted, a 
smartly dressed man entered the waitingstoom and asked 
for him. 

“Mr. Fisher has just stepped out,” said Jack, 

“When do. you expect him back?” asked the caller. 

“Tn about an hour, sir.” 

“An hour,” replied the man, drawing out his watch and 
looking at it. “Too bad, I’m afraid I can’t possibly come 
back in an hour. I was recommended to Mr. Fisher, by 
. Mr. Burling, of the Vanderpool Building. I have a certifi- 
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cate of Grand Pacific stock for fifty, shares which I wish 
Mr. Fisher to sell for me at the market price, which at 
presertt is 210.” 

He drew an oblong envelope from iis pocket and showed 
the security to Jack. 

“You see I haven’t got much more than enough time to 
catch the 11.10 express for Washington, where I have bus- 
iness of importance awaiting me which will engross my at- © 
tention for several days, that’s why it will be impossible for 
me to return here in an hour.” 

“Well, sir, if you would care to leave the certificate I 
can hand it . ‘Mr. Fisher when he comes in. ll give you 
a receipt for it.” . 

, “VPll-do that,” replied the caller with alacrity. 

“What is your name, sir?” asked Jack. 

“John Darley.” 

“And your address?” ) 

“No. 16 Sunset Terrace, Brooklyn. ie 
. “Take a seat and I’ll have a receipt for the stock winde 
out in proper form.” 

Jack went over to Miss Benson and asked her to type- 
write a receipt for Certificate No. 600, aitty shares, of 
Grand Pacific Railway. 

She did so. | 

Then he told her to typewrite an order directing Hal 
Fisher to dispose of the certificate. of stock at the market 
price. 

“Here is your receipt, ” said Jack, handing it to the gut 
tleman. . 

“Thank you,” he sid starting to go. 

“One moment,” said Jack. “Kindly sign this order 
directing Mr. Fisher to sell the certificate.” 

Mr. Darley took the paper grudgingly and read it over. 

He didn’t seem to relish the idea of signing the docu- 
ment, and held it for several moments in his fingers. 

“This isn’t necessary, is it?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir. I don’t think Me. Fisher would accept ve 
commission without it.” 

“Very well,” replied the gentleman, drawing out a led 
pencil and ee his name apparently at the bottom of 
the paper. 

“Handing it bold to Jack he hastily took his leave. 

“If that’s his signature it’s a beaut,” muttered Jack, 
looking at the unintelligible scrawl Mr. Darley had made. 
“Blessed if I can read it. It looks as much like John — 
Darley as I look like Hal Fisher, and I’m willing to swear 
I don’t resemble my boss even a little bit.” 

When Hal returned about an hour later Jack carried the 
envelope containing the certificate of Grand Pacific stock 
into the private office. 

“Here’s a certificate of stock that a man named John 
Darley left here for you to sell for him, and here is his 
order to do so.” 

Hal looked at the order and eouldn’é make hala nor tail 
of the signature. 

“What did you say his name was, Jack ?” 


“John Darley. He lives at 16 Sunset Terrace, Diooklyn. 
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A. Mr. Burling, who has an office in the Vanderpool Build- 
ing, recommended him to you.” | 

“Mr. Burling,” said Hal, thoughtfully. 
the gentleman. However, it was very kind of him, who- 
ever he is, to send me a customer. But why did this Mr. 
Darley leave this certificate with you?” continued the 
young broker. “Why didn’t you tell him to come back later 
—say in an hour or so, when I would be here?” 


“He said he couldn’t come backds he had only just time |. 


to catch the 11.10 train for Washington, where he has im- 
portant business that will keep him several days.” 

“Oh, that was it?” | 

“Yes. So I told him he could leave the stock if he 

wished with an order for its sale, and I would hand them 
to you. I had Miss Benson typewrite the receipt and the 
order, I can’t say that I admire his signature much.” 
_ “Why it’s nothing but a scrawl. That won’t do at all. 
That would stand for about anything under the sun but a 
man’s signature. I guess I’ll do nothing with this until 
Mr. Darley gets back from Washington.” | 

Hal took the certificate of Grand Pacific stock out of the 
envelope and looked at it. 

It was made out in the name of George Baker and seemed 
to be all right. 

“A few hours more or less can’t make any difference to 
Mr. Darley in the disposal of this certificate. I dare say 
I can sell it-in an hour after I have seen him personally. 
Grand Pacific hasn’t fluctuated anything to speak about for 
the past week or two, so the price is likely to remain sta- 
tionary for several days to come.” - 

Hal returned the stock to the envelope and put it into his 
. safe. | | 

In about twenty minutes Jack came into the room and 
told Hal that J acob Lippett, the curb broker, wanted to 
see him. 

“Ask him to step in,” adie fia young broker. 

Lippett, a tall, well-built man, with a saturnine coun- 
tenance and dalwey whiskers entered the private office. 

“°Morning, Fisher,” he said, in a free and easy style, 
taking a seat beside the desk. - 

“Good morning, Mr. Lippett. What can ‘ do for you?” 
replied Hal. 

“T am looking for some shares of Grand Pacific,” said 
Lippett. “Know anybody that has some?” 

“Grand Pacific, eh?” said the boy, thinking of the cer- 
tificate in the safe. , 

“Exactly. Grand Pacific,” replied Mr. Lippett, with his 
ferret-like eyes on Hal. 

“How many shares did you want ?” 

_ “Well, fifty will do if I can’t get any more,” the man 
replied in an off-hand way. 

“T’ve got a fifty-share certificate ” ~ safe a was left 
here this morning for sale, but 

“Tl take it,” said Mr. Lippett, briskly. “It’s ruling 
now at 210. That will make it $10,500. Til give you my 

check for that amount,” and he put his hand in his pocket 
_ to get his book. ? | 





-| awhile.” 
“T don’t know | 


“Hold on, Mr. Lippett. I can’t sell that certificate yet 

“Why not?” asked the curb broker sharply. 

“Because the owner failed to leave me a proper written 
authority to sell the\stock,” 

““T thought you said he left/it for sale.” 

“My office boy says he did, but thats is “ax ea all the 
authority I have.” 

“Oh, if he told your office te that he wanted you to 
sell it that is good enough.” 

“No, sir. It isn’t good enough for me. 
iness that way.” 

Mr. Lippett looked disgusted. 

“What’s the use of splitting hairs about a small matter 
like this. I want the shares. You’ve got them for sale. 
Why don’t you let me have them ?” 

“T have told you why, Mr. Lippett.” 

“Then I can’t buy them from you?” he said with a dis- 
appointed air. 

“No, sir. Not to-day. ” 

“T am sorry to say that I think you’re a fool in some 
things, Fisher,”, said Lippett, getting up from his chair 
with an angry frown. 

“You are welcome to your opinion, Mr. Lippett,” re- 
plied Hal, who didn’t like the curb broker any too well. 

“Good day,” replied the man shortly, walking out of the 
room. 

As he slammed the outer as behind him Hal called 
Jack and sent him out to buy some pens. 

In fifteen minutes Webster came back with the pens and 
a look on his face that showed he brought news. 

“Say, Hal. Who do you suppose I saw Mr. Lippett talk- 
ing to on the corner of Nassau Street ?” | 

“How should I know?” laughed the boy broker. 

“TI saw him chinning to Mr. Darley, the man who left 
that certificate of Grand Pacific shares here a couple of 
hours ago.” r 

“Yes? I thought hoon what y you said that he was on his 
way to Washington by this time to attend to important 
business.” ; 

“So did I. That's why I was so surprised to see him 
talking to Mr. Lippett within half a block of this building. 
He didn’t seem to be in the least bit of a hurry as he stood 
there with his hands in his pocket and his hat on the back 
of his head.” 

“He must have changed his sind aah lowing the 
city. I suppose he’ll be up here to see if I’ve done anything 
with his stock certificate.” 

“Took here, Hal,” said Jack, with some earnestness, 
“you may think I’m pretty cheeky, but I’d like to know. 
what business brought Mr. Lippett to this office awhile — 
ago. ) 

“He wanted to buy some aie of Grand Pacific,” re- 
plied Hal. 

“JT thought so,” said Webster with the air of a boy who 
thinks he has made an important discovery. | 

“Why?” asked Hal, in surprise. 


I don’t do bus- 
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“Tt’s my opinion there’s something crooked about this 
Grand Pacific matter.” 7 

“Crooked!” exclaimed Hal, 
makes you think so?” 
' “Well, I passed close behind Lippett and Darley as they 
stood on the corner of Nassau Street, and I heard Lippett 
say, ‘I’m afraid it’s no go, Jackson. Fisher wouldn’t sell 
me that certificate beeause—— That’s all I heard, but it 
set me to thinking that some kind of a job connected with 
those shares has been put up on you. Why should Lippett 
call Darley by the name of Jackson? That’s what I want to 


in astonishment. “What 


and that somebody, I’ll bet, is Jacob Lippett.” 

“There may be something in, what you say,” said Hal, 
thoughtfully. “It certainly does begin to look suspicious 
to me. This man who was in such a hurry to go to Wash- 
ington that he couldn’t find time to call on me personally 
to arrange about the sale of his Grand Pacific certifi- 
cate——” 


‘And who said his name was John Darley, while Lippett 


calls him Jackson,” interrupted Jack. 

“Exactly. He is now seen two hours later within half 
a block of this office talking to a broker who had just 
called on me for the purpose of buying some of the very 
stock the other left with me for sale. It does look funny.” 

“It looks decidedly shady,” said Jack. “Especially 
when you consider the words I overheard.” 

“That’s right,” admitted Hal. “Tl have to think it 
over. In the meantime I guess I’m ahead of the game. 
I’ve got the certificate in my safe. If Mr. Darley, or Jack- 
son, wants it back—and I should imagine he would, for its 
market value is 10,500—he’ll have to call and demand it of 
me. When he does I’ll have a little conversation with him 
on the subject.” 

Jack retired to the outside office, wondering whether the 
whole thing was simply a coincidence, or whether there was 
a plot at the bottom of it. 3 

Soon afterward, Hal took the envelope from the safe, put 
on his hat and left the office after telling Webster that he 
would be back in half an hour. 


CHAPTER VIII: 
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“Yes, sir. I handed it to Mr. Fisher when he came 
back. You said you were in a hurry to go to Washington 
on important business and couldn’t return here for several 
days.” a , 3 | 

“That’s right,” said Mr. Darley. “I got a telegram 
which changed my plans. I hope Mr. Fisher hasn’t gone 
out to sell that stock, as I have <a my mind about 
disposing of it.” , 


“He told me he wouldn’t sell it until he had seen you.” 
“He did, eh? Well, it’s just as well. Can you let me have 


GE I OAGs. the certificate back. Here is your receipt.” 
know. It’s my opinion that somebody is trying to do you, | 


“No, sir. It’s in the safe. 

Mr. Fisher yourself about it.” 
‘The man looked very much disappointed at seta this. 
“Then I can’t get it now?” 


“No, sir. The safe is locked and Mr. Fisher carries the 
key himself.” 


You'll have to call and see 


Mr. Darley took a turn or two across the room in an un- 
decided -way and then said: 

“All right. 
cate this afternoon or to-morrow morning.” reed 

“All right, sir,” and Mr. Darley depertes 

Hal was out an hour. | 

“Mr. Darley or Jackson was here after his caktiieate of 
stock,” said Jack with a grin as soon as the ‘boy broker re- 
turned. * 


“Was he? Did he seem anxious to get it?” asked Hal, 
with a chuckle. — _. 
“Looked as if he was.’ Said he? d come bask this after- 
noon or to-morrow morning for it.” — 
“Perhaps he will,” replied Hal quietly ; “but I doubt it.” 
“But you said it’s worth ats 500. That’s worth coming 
for, isn’t it?” 


“T said so—yes; but that was because I didn’t know as 
much as I do now.” 

“Well, what is it worth?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“Nothing!” cried Jack in surprise. 

“Tt isn’t worth the paper it’s printed on.” 

“How is that?” 

“It was cancelled by the company six months ago. - 

“How did you find that out ?” 
— “Tt occurred to me that there might be something wrong 


| with that certificate,” replied Hal, “so I made it my bus-— 


HAL PUTS MR. DARLEY THROUGH THE THIRD DEGREE. 


Hardly had Hal got out of the building before Mr. John 
Darley, as he called himself, walked into the office. 

“Mr. Fisher in?” he asked suavely. 

“No, sir. Just stepped out. He’ll be back in half an 
hour,” and Jack looked inquiringly at the visitor, wonder- 
ing if he really wanted to see Hal, or had watched him leave 
the building and then called as a bluff. 

“Gone out, eh? I suppose you remember I called here a 
couple of hours ago and left an envelope with you contain- 
ing a certificate for fifty shares of Grand Pacific stock?” ! 


iness to communicate with the secretary of the Grand Pa- 
cific Co., the offices of which are.in Chicago, over the long- 
distance *phone. I told him that certificate No. 600, made 
out in the name of George Baker, had been offered to me for 
sale. The secretary told me that that certificate had been 
stolen from Mr. Baker, with other securities, a year ago, 
and that not having been recovered within six months a new 
certificate with a different number had been issued to that 
gentleman. I was instructed to hold on to the cancelled 
certificate and have the person who had presented the same 
for sale arrested unless he was able to offer a nies iuantin 


RSTn of how it came into his possession. © 


Tell Mr. Fisher [ll return Am the halatie | 
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“Gee! Mr. Darley is likely to. be up against it hard if 
he comes back after the certificate.” 


“As the article has no real value I think he won’t call.” 


_ “Then the visit he made while you were out was simply 
a bluff.” _ 

“Possibly it was. Still he may have some strong reason 
for wanting to get the certificate back. He might turn up 
and demand it, not dreaming that I have found out the 
truth about it.” , 


_ “That’s right,” nodded J eh “T hope he does.” 


“Tf he should do so, and I am here, show him in and. 


_ then turn the key in the lock. 
for that purpose.” 

“But you'll be locked in with him, and he might try to 
do you up.” 

“Don’t worry. ITve a revolver in my desk. That will 
hold him in check until an officer comes if I should decide 
~ to telephone to the station.” 

“All right. At any rate V'll stand near the door, and 
if you want help yell out and I’ll come in.” 

Soon after Hal returned from lunch Jack, with a grin, 
announced that Mr. Darley was in the outer office. 

“Show him in,” said Hal, taking the revolver out of the 
drawer and dropping it into his pocket. 

“Ave you Mr. Fisher ?” asked Mr. Darley, as he took the 
vacant chair beside Hal’s desk. 

“Yes, sir. You are Mr, Darley, the gentleman who left 
a fifty-share certificate of Grand Pacific stock with my 
clerk this morning.” 

“That's correct,” nodded the visitor. 

“You wanted me to sell it at the market price, I be- 
lieve?” 

“T did; but I have ebisiged my mind. I have decided to 
hold on to it awhile longer as I understand it may soon be 
worth more than $210 per share. So if you will return it to 
ea | 

“Have you any objection to informing me where you 
_ got that stock, Mr. Darley?” asked Hal politely. 

“JT think that is rather a singular question for you to 
ask, Mr. Fisher,” ~ Hal’s visitor, with an uneasy look 
in his eyes. 

~“T have a reason ‘er wishing to know,” said the boy 
broker, coolly. 

_ “What reason?” asked Mr. Darley, shifting about in his 
seat. 

_ “As a precautionary measure in order to make sure that 
the certificate was all right I telephoned the secretary of 
the company in Chicago, and that gentleman informed me 
that certificate No. 600 had been cancelled six months ago.” 

“Cancelled !”’ exclaimed Mr. Darley in apparent surprise. 

“Exaetly. He said it had been stolen from the owner a 
year ago.” 

“Stolen!” gasped the visitor, to whom this information 
was news. : | 

“Yes, sir. And I was requested to retain possession of 
it and cause the arrest of the person who left it with me 
for sale unless he could show how he got it. So, Mr. 


Pll put it on the outsid 
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Darley, it’s up to you whether you settle this little matter 
with me or the authorities.” 

Hal’s visitor looked dumbfounded. 

“This is not a joke, Mr. Fisher, is it?” he asked at 
length. 

“No, sir; far from it. It is a very serious matter. I 
hope for your own sake you can explain that you came by it 
honestly.” 

“Why I got it from Mr. Lippett,” blurted out Mr. 
Darley. 

“Do you mean Mr. Lippett, of the Mills Building ?” 

“T do,” replied the visitor desperately. 

“All right,” said Hal, with a twinkle in his eyes “if you 
can. prove that it will clear you of any suspicion.” 

“Prove it, why of course I can prove it.” 

“Now, Mr. Darley, to come right down to business, isn’t 
it a fact that Mr. Lippett gave you that certificate for the 
purpose of bringing it to my office and offering it to me 
for sale?” 

“What's that?” gasped the ae in a tone of dis- 
may. 

“T should like you to answer my question, sir ; and also 
another—isn’t it also a fact that your name is fiot Darley 
but Jackson ?” 

The visitor sprang from his chair and glared at Hal. 

“Don’t get excited Mr.—Jackson,” said Hal, calmly. 
“It is a surprise to you, no doubt, to find out that 1 have 
penetrated the little game that you and your friend Mr. 
Lippett arranged to put me in a hole. I don’t know what 
suggested the idea to you gentlemen that I was easy, but 
your scheme would infer as much. First, you bring that 
certificate here and sign an unintelligible signature to the 
order authorizing me to sell it. I hardly have time to place 
it in my safe before in pops Mr. Lippétt looking for just 
about that number of shares of Grand Pacific. Quite a 
coincidence, isn’t it? Because I wouldn’t sell him that cer- 
tificate Mr. Lippett went away mad. He was disappointed 
because I refused to walk into his trap. He then met you 
at the corner of Nassau Street and told you that he was 
afraid it was no go. That I wouldn’t sell him the certifi- 
cate because you neglected to give me a written order to 
dispose of the shares. As he addressed you as Jackson it 
stands to reason that Darley was a little fiction of yours. 
Now, sir, have I stated me case correctly, so far as I have 
gone?” 

Mr. Jackson, alias Darley, looked crushed. 

He was simply paralyzed at the extent of Hal’s informa- 
tion. | ° ) 

He positively did not know what to say. 

Glancing around the little office like an animal at bay, 
his eyes rested on the door. | 

It occurred to him that the best thing he could do was 
to make his escape at once. 

He walked quickly to the door and seized the knob. 

There a fresh surprise greeted him. 

_ The door was locked and the key was on the other side. 

Bvidently he was a prisoner. 
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| would have given him a good profit. The market, however, 


CHAPTER IX. 
HAL GETS EVIDENCE AGAINST JACOB LIPPETT. 


“T wouldn’t be in a hurry, Mr. Jackson,” said Hal, with 
a chuckle, 

“What do you mean by having me locked in this room ?” 

roared the pseudo Mr. Darley. 
_ “Merely a precaution on my part to prevent you from 
leaving before you had made a full explanation of this little 
conspiracy in which you and Mr. Lippett ate involved.” 

“Conspiracy !” snarled the visitor. 

‘Well, if you know any other word that fits the case 
better you may substitute it.” 

“You shall pay for this outrage as sure as my name 
is 5 

“Jackson,” interrupted Hal, pleasantly, “Now, look 
here, sir, you’re in a hole and you know it,” continued the 
boy broker, in a different tone that showed he meant bus- 
iness. Make a clean breast of this affair. Tell we why this 
job was put up on me. Then perhaps I may see my way 
clear to letting you down easy. Refuge and I ghall turn the 
matter over to the police. Take your choice. If the latter,” 
pulling his desk telephone toward him, “when you leave 
this office you will do so in charge of an officer.” 

Mr. Jackson glared at Hal as though it would have given 
him great pleasure to choke him, and aoe a moment there 
was silence in the room. 

Then he threw up the sponge, 

“Well, you’ve got the whip hand of me,” he said, sulkily 
resuming his chair. “What do you want to know?” 

“Do you admit that your name is Jackson, not Darley?” 
asked Hal. 

~“T do,” replied the visitor, sullenly. 

“Do you admit that this whole matter was a put up job 
on me?” 

“Tt was.” 

“Engineered by Jacob Lippett?” 

“Vas” 

“790 you know what his object was?” 

“T have an idea.” 

“Well 9) 

“He wanted to squeeze you out of $10,500, and to hurt 
your reputation in the Street.” ; 

cc Why ?”? 

“‘He’s sore on you.” 

“For what reason ?” 

“Because you got the better of a deal with him.” 

“T only had one business transaction with him, that was 
about six weeks ago.” 
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“That’s it. You wanted some J. & D. shares. He sold 
you 1,000 at 68.” 

“That’s right.” 

He didn’t have them at the time. As he had three days 


to deliver the shares in he expected to be able to buy,them 
at 62, or thereabouts, before the time limit expired. That 


which had been feeling a bit offish suddenly braccd wp and 
J. & D. went to 75 with arush. He lost $7,000 in the deal, 
and as you made that much out of him he can’t get over it.” — 

“YT am not responsible for Mr. Lippett’ s errors of judg- 
ment,” said Hal. 

‘He has it in for you just the same.” 

“So he put up this job to get square?” 

“That’s about the size of it.” ' 

“He gave you that worthless certificate of Grand Pacific 
and instructed you to call at my office, when I was out, in- 


troduce yourself as John Darley, and under pretence that 


you were in a great hurry to go to Washington, leave it with 
one of my employees to hand to me with verbal directions 
if possible to sell it and have the money ready for you 
when you got back to the city.” | 

“That’s right,” nodded the visitor. 

“Then Mr. Lippett’s plan was to buy that ee 
from me, wasn’t it?” 

CV oq ”» 

“In a day or two you would turn up and ask for a ee 
tlement with me?” 

“Exactly.” 

“As soon as you got the money what did you propose to 
do to avoid any possible ae that might crop 
out of the climax?” 

“Go west. I have business in ‘Galifornia: . 

“After you had got a fair start on your way to the 


ait 


Pacific, it was Mr. Lippett’s intention to ‘discover’ that the 


certificate I had sold him was worthless.” 

“That’s correct.” 

“He meant to denounce me for having swindled him out 
of $10,500, and to demand his money back.” 

“Right.” 

“As a matter of course it would have been up to me to 
refund, as well as to try and explain how the worthless cer- 
tificate came into my possession.” 

“That’s what he figured on.” 

“Then what did he expect me to do?” - 

“Put the police on the hunt for John Darley.” 

“While Mr. Jackson would be safe by that time in San 
Francisco.” 

The visitor nodded. 

“Very clever. But one of these days Mr. Jackson eee 
return ta New York.” 

“T had no idea ef returning for several years, otherwise ~ 
I shouldn’t have taken the risk even to oblige Mr. Lippett.” 

“T see. How much did you expect: to make out of this . 
thing?” 

“T was to get whatever you paid me for the cartiflente: ned 

“The $10,500, less my commission for selling the fifty 
shares ?” 

That’s correct.” 

“Then all Mr. Lippett was looking for himself was Te- 
venge ?” 

“That’s right. 


He’s down on‘ you like a thousand of 
bricks.” . | 


i6 


_ “Do you know how he came to get hold of that stolen | office, and the detective made a note of his face and personal 


certificate ?”’ 

“T do not. I understand that it was worthless, but aid 
not know it was stolen. Had I known that I should not 
have gone into this affair,” said Mr. Jackson in a tone that 
showed he was telling the truth. “I shall have something 
to say to Mr. Lippett on this head that he won’t like,” 
nodding his head meaningly. 

“Now, Mr. Jackson, I want you to sit right down at my 
desk, put this whole matter in writing, and then go before 
a notary with me and swear to its accuracy,” said Hal. 

“I don’t want to do that,” objected the visitor. “It will 
incriminate me.” 

‘IT promise not to use it against you if I can bring Mr. 
Lippett to his kneés without making the paper public. That 
however, is a chance you will be obliged to run.” 

“Tt is a chance I prefer not to take.” 
ee should think you’d rather take it than compel me to 

cause your immediate arrest, which I would be under the 
necessity of doing if you refuse to draw up and sign the 
paper in question.” | 

“T’ll do it,” replied Mr. J ii choosing the lesser of 
the two evils. 

Hal resigned his chair to his ik and while Mr. Jack- 
son was preparing the important document that was to 
bring consternation to the soul of Jacob Lippett, the boy 
broker stepped to the door and signalled Jack to open it. 

“Go into Mr. Gay’s office and telephone to the Wall 
Street Detective Agency to send a man here at once,” said 
~ Hal, in a low tone to his messenger. 

Jack left the office while Fisher ve up and down near 
_ the door. 

When the paper was finished, Hal peal it over carefully 

and found that it met with his approval. 


Then Jack appeared at the door and told his employer |. 


that a gentleman was waiting to see him. 
_ “Exeuse me a moment, Mr. Jackson,” said Hal, leaving 
the room and closing the door behind him. 

“T am from the Wall Street Agency,” said a small, 
shrewd-looking, dark-featured man, as Hal appeared in the 
outer office. ‘My name is Spencer.” 

“Well, Mr. Spencer. I want you to take good notice of 
the gentleman that will presently come out of my private 
office. I want him shadowed until further notice. If he 
attempts to leave the city he is to be arrested.” 

“On what charge?” 

“Trying to sell a stolen certificate “ef Grand Pacific 
stock.” | 

“All right, Mr. Fisher.” 

~“You can depend on me to pay you well for your work.” 

The detective nodded, stepped out into’ the corridor, and 
began moving about like one who had to wait there by ap- 
pointment. 

“Now, Mr. Jackson,” said Hal, when he returned to his 
private room, “we will go to a notary on this floor and 
finish this little matter.” 

_ Mr. Jackson accompanied the boy broker to the notary’s 
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appearance as he passed along the corridor. 

When the paper had been duly executed, Hal put it in 
his pocket. 

“You can go now, Mr. Jackson,” he said, when they stood 
once more in the corridor. “I have only one piece of advice 
to give you. You must not attempt to leave the city until 
you hear from me.” 

“How long will that be?” 

“Probably two or three days. Should you disregard this 
request you will find yourself in the Tombs.” 

“Then I suppose you mean to have me watched?” said 
Mr. Jackson, indignantly. 

“That fact néed not worry you if you keep within 
bounds.” | 

“T should think that after giving you that paper 

“That’s all right, Mr. Jackson; but for all that I want 
to know where to find you if your presence is needed. 
Good day.” 

Hal re-entered his office while Mr. Jackson, followed by 
the detective, entered the elevator for the street. 





CHAPTER X. 
HAL GETS HOLD OF A TIP ON D. & W. 


That afternoon: before going to his boarding place Hal 
bought a narrow gilt picture frame just large enough to 
hold the sworn statement made by Mr. Jackson. 

He laid the incriminating document face down on the 
glass, placed the thin wood back against it and tacked it 
into place. 

“Now, Mr. Lippett,” he chuckled, “you won’t be able to 
destroy this piece of evidence when I hold it before your 
eyes to read.” = 

Next morning he sent a note to Mr. Lippett, requesting % 
him to call at his office on business of importance. £ 

The curb broker, who had not seen his confederate, Jack- 
son, since it was arranged between them that he should call 
at Hal Fisher’s office and recover the worthless certificate, 
was curious to know what the boy broker wanted with him, 
and so he appeared at Hal’s office with unusual prompt- 
ness. | f | 

Jack showed him into the inner sanctum and the Young 
Midas pointed to a chair. 

“T’m glad to see you, Mr. Lippett,” began Hal, pleas- 
antly. 

“Humph !” grunted the broker. “What do you want?” 

“T want to know where you got that certificate of Grand 
Pacfiie stock that you sent to my office yesterday morning 
by your friend Jackson for the puspose of getting me into 


a nasty trap.” 


~ Mr. Lippett stared at Hal as if he couldn’t peers the 
evidence of his ears. i 
‘What’ are you talking about?” he roared at, last. 
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“You ought to know without any explanation from me,| asked the curb broker at last, for he now realized what a 


Mr. Lippett. You tried to work a crooked game on me, 
but you have made a bad failure of it. Mr. Jackson has 
confessed the whole scheme to me, and I hold this sworn 
statement, which if made public would put you in a mighty 
bad light in the Street.” 


The curb broker swore a deep oath, and denounced aa 
in unmeasured terms. 

The boy rose from his chair, went to his safe and pro- 
duced the framed affidavit, which he laid on his desk where 
Mr. Lippett could easily see it. 

“Read that and then let me know what you have to say 
about it.” 


The curb Ore — it through and then swore that it 
was a lie. 


“All right,” veplied the boy. “ I’ve goé that certificate 
of stock in my safe. I’ve received word from the secre- 
tary of the company that it was stolen from Mr. Baker, 
its owner, one year ago, and I have been instructed to have 
the man arrested who presented it to me for sale. Your 
friend, Mr. Jackson, presented it. 
rested at once and taken to court, and I shall send this 
affidavit to the District Attorney’s ofiice, for him to use 
as he sees. fit. I hardly think it will pay Mr. Jackson to 
go back on his written words. It is more likely that to clear 
himself he will repeat his evidence in court. If he does 
that you will find youself obliged to tell where you got that 
certificate. As I presume you came by it honestly, you 
should have no trouble in showing that fact. But what 
you will have trouble in doing is to set yourself right in 
people’s eyes for this contemptible job that you put up on 
me. Unless you are willing to make some reparation now 
for your conduct, I shall prosecute you under an act of the 
Criminal Code which applies to your case.” 


Mr. ‘Lippett listened to Hal’s words in speechless rage. 


He raised the cane he carried as though it was his inten- 
' tion to strike the boy down with it. 

Hal pushed back his chair so as to be out of reach of the 
infuriated man. 


If the curb broker left his chair to assault him he knew 
what to do. 

It was some moments before Mr. Lippett could articulate 
his words plain enough to be understood. 

Then he made a vigorous effort to browbeat the young 
broker. 

He might have saved his breath, for his words had no 
more effect on Hal than water on a duck’s back. 

When he sat back in his chair exhausted by his tirade of 
abuse, the boy said: 


“Mr. Lippett, I can see you’re all broke up. T’ll give 
you until three o’clock to decide what course you are going 
to adopt. If-by that hour you fail to do the right thing, 
Mr. Jackson will be lodged in the Tombs, and the news- 
papers to-morrow will have a mild sensation that will 
greatly interest Wall Street.” 


“What terms do you demand to hush up this matter?” 


T shall have: him) ar-, As soon as he had looked over and approved of a number . 


tight box he was in. 
He had dug a pit for palais and fallen into it him- 
self. | 
_ “Excuse me, Mr. Lippett, I think this thing is up to you. 
At any rate you had better go back to your office and con- 
sider what reparation I am entitled to. You have until 


three o’clock. I am busy now, so I ee excuse you until 


that hour.” 


Hal clearly indicated that the interview was over, and . 


so Jacob Lippett rose from the chair, like a man dazed 


by an unexpected blow, and walked unsteadily out of the | 


office. 


The young broker, not bothering to return the framed - 


affidavit to the safe, placed it on top of his desk, and busied 
himself with a bunch of correspondence the letter carrier 
had left that morning. 

In a few minutes he called Miss po into the room 


and dictated a dozen replies to as many out-of-town cus- ‘, 
tomers, and several more to up-town clients, who had in- | 


trusted their business to his care. 


of statements of account that were.to be mailed to people 
whose little deals he had closed according to instructions 
the day before; Hal put on his hat and went out. 


As he was waiting for the elevator cage to come down 


from the regions above, he noticed a card lying on the 
marble floor near his foot. 
It bore an embossed monogram in several colors, the de- 


sign of which was so odd that Hal picked up the card to 


take a closer look at it. | 

There was some writing on the card, and although the 
boy had no interest in that, it was written in such a bold, 
open hand that he couldn’t very well help ae it. 

It ran as follows: 

Q 

‘“‘JoE—The pool is now complete and will begin business 
immediately. I have discovered that D. & W. is the stock 
that is to be boomed. Go the limit. 

“‘GQEORGE.”’ 


Just then the elevator stopped at the floor, so Hal 
dropped the card in his pocket and got aboard. 

On his way up the street he began to consider the in- 
formation conveyed on the card. 

“Looks like an A-1 tip from George Somebody to his 
friend Joe,” he thought. “George appears to have got hold 


‘ 


of some valuable inside news and was generous enough to_ 


think of his chum. So D. & W. is going to be boo 
There is no reason why I shouldn’t avail myself of 
pointer, too, if it isn’t some fake that a joker got up ba 
dropped on purpose to be found. At any rate it’s worth 
while looking into.” 


en Oe ~~ ie 


Hal dropped into Mr. Fassett’s office and asked the ruby-— 


nosed broker if he had heard of anything doing in D. & W. 


| lately. 
“About 20,000 shares of it changed hands yesterday, 


\ 


/ 
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and the price rose from 6¢ to 672,” said Mr. Fassett. “I 
thought you kept track of the apeeel 

“I do as a usual thing, but I had an important matter 
on my hands yesterday and I let the quotations slide.” 

“I notice the stock is quite lively this morning, too,” 
added the broker. “The last quotation of D. & W. was 
9,000 shares at 673.” 

“Might be a boom on,” grinned Hal. 

“T wouldn’t bet on it.” 


“Well, I’ve brought half a dozen saidies for you to exe- 


cute for customers of mine,” said Hal, apparently dismiss- 


ing D. & W. from his mind. 
“All right, my boy. The more the merrier. You seem 


to be getting your share of business for a new broker, and 
a boy at that.” 


_“T haven’t any kick coming.” 

“T should think not after making $40,000 out of D. & G. 
the other day.” 

“You didn’t do so. bad yourself, I guess,” laughed Hal. 
“You had twice as much of the stock as I had, and if you 


held it long enough you probably made twice as much as 
I did.” ; 


Mr. Fassett winked his eye and looked wise. 
“TI made enough to pay for all the mint juleps I shall 


. drink for some time to come.” 


“Well, I hope you'll live long enough to make the pro- 
prietors of all the Broad Street cafes rich,” chuckled Hal as 
he rose to go. 

“I hope I will, too. Mint julep is a refined luxury that 
you have yet to become acquainted with.” 

~“That’s right, Mr. Fassett; but I hope mint juleps and 
I will always remain strangers. You know my sentiments 
on the subject.” 

With those words Hal walked out of the office. 

He went up into the visitor’s gallery of the Stock Ex- 
change and took a bird’s-eye view of the floor, where sevéral 
hundred brokers were making Rome howl. | 

_He soon noticed that things were lively around the 


D. & W. standard. 


At least two brokers were buying largely of that stock. 

Hal then went into Hapgood’s office and, watched the 
ticker for a little while, noting the fact that there were 
many sales of D. & W. quoted and that the price had gone 
up to 68}. 

“I guess that tip about D. & W. is all right,”? mused 
Hal, as he walked out on the street again. “I'll, go over 
to the safe deposit and take out enough cash to put up 

margin on a few thousand shares.” | 

He decided to get in on 5,000 shares, and when he car- 
ried his money into Hapgood’s office he found that the stock 
was ruling at 69, 

Then he went back to the office, where he found some 
more mail matter awaiting his attention. 

When he went to lunch he looked at the ticker and saw 


_ that D. & W. was selling at 693. 


“T wish I had bought 10,000 shares instead of 5,000,” he 
thought. “If the rise keeps on as steady as this I’ll buy 


x 


+ 
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another 5,000 this afternoon, and I guess I’ll invest Miss 
Harley’s $900 in it, too!” 

He was back at the office in half an hour and a glance 
at the ticker showed him that D. & W. had advanced to 
G98) 

At two o’clock he decided to make a ne of a second 
5,000 shares. 

“Tl buy this lot of Fassett,” he said to himself. “It 
will cost me about $35,000 to cover my margin this time. 
I think Tf play a joke on old mint julep,” he chuckled. 
“Tl get a thousand dollars worth of silver half dollars 
and I'll put it loose in my bag, and have the fun of seeing 
him count it. If there’s one thing he hates to handle it’s 
silver.” 

Ho Hal took his small alligator grip and started for 
the safe deposit vaults after telling Jack that he’d be back 
in about half an hour. 

He got the money he wanted from his box in the vaults, 
put it into his satchel and made a bee-line for a money 
broker’s. 

He changed two $500 bills for $20 rolls of silver fifty- 
cent pieces, and surprised the money broker by breaking 
the rolls and emptying the silver loose into his bag. 

“What are you doing that for?” asked the astonished 
man, “You'll have the trouble of counting it all over.” 

“Don’t you worry ab@ut my counting it. The other fel- 
low will do that. “I am just playing a re on a friend of 
mine.” 

The satchel was pretty weighty now as he carried it over 
to Mr. Fassett’s office. | 

Much to his disappointment Mr. Fassett was out. 

The office boy, however, said he’d be back in twenty min- 
utes, | 

“All right. I'll take a run oyer to my office and be back 
inside of half an hour. my 

He looked at the ticker and saw that D. & W. was last 
quoted at 694. 

“It’s gone up two whole points since I found that tip. 
I wonder what it will do to-morrow. , It has all the ear- 
marks of a boom about it. I wouldn’t be at all surprised 
if it went to 80 or over. It has done that before. I hope 
[’ll make one of my customary lucky hauls out of this. As 
I’m out for that million I spoke to Mr. Hapgood about, it’s 
high time I made another addition to my pile.” 

With these thoughts in his mind, Hal stepped into the 
nearest elevator in the Bullion Building and was carried 
to the fourth floor in a few seconds. 





CHAPTER XI. 
AN BXCITING TIME IN HAL’S OFFICR. 


Hal had heen gone about fifteen minutes with his alliga- 
tor hand-bag in his hand when the the office door opened 
and Jacob Lippett, looking haggard and sullen, entered 
the outer room and asked for him. 
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“Mr, Fisher is out,” replied Jack. 

“When will he be back?” demanded. the curb broker in 
an ungracious tone, 

“Fifteen or twenty minutes.” 

“Then I will wait for him.” 

Jack pointed at a chair and turned away. 

Mr. Lippett, instead of seating himself, walked right into 
Hal’s private office. 

“Well, if he hasn’t got a nerve,” muttered Webster, 
looking after the visittor. “I guess I’ll keep my eye on 
him. Any man who would be guilty of playing a trick like 
that Grand Pacific certificate affair would rob a safe—if 
he got the chance. He won’t rob our safe, however, for 
its’ locked and the key is in the boss’s pocket. Still, I don’t 
like to have him all alone in the private room. He isn’t 
above poking in the letter cabinet to see what he can find 
out. I’ll have business in that room until Hal shows up.” 

As he started for the door of the inner office he was 
startled by the sound of fractured glass. 

Jack threw open the door and saw Mr. Lippett. with the 
frame affidavit, sworn to by Jackson, in his hands. 

He had seen, it’on the top of the desk where Hal had 
forgotten it, and an ungovernable desire to destroy this 
piece of damaging’ evidence came over liim. 

He smashed the glass and was in the act of tearing the 
affidavit out of the frame when Jack confronted him. 

.. “Sdtbreg: I say, what are you doing?” cried the boy, 
snatching the frame out of his hands. ~ 

_ Lippett turned upon him in a burst of fury and struck 

him a heavy blow with his cane. 

_ Jack, half-stunned, staggered back into the outer room, 
and the curb broker, wild with rage, started.after him. 
He raised his cane and aimed another vicious blow at the 
lad. | 

Miss Benson saw the desperate look in the man’s eyes, 
and as the cane descended on Jack Webster, she half rose 
in her chair, uttered a suppressed scream and immediately 
fainted. 

Jack threw up his arm to save himself, and the framed 
affidavit flew behind the ticker. 

The cane bore down the boy’s arm and inflicted a. stun- 
ning blow on his head. 

Jack dropped like an ox stricken in the shambles, and 
lay quiet and motionless upon the rug at the curb broker’s 
feet. 

Then the man seemed to realize that he had gone too far, 
and without looking to see where he vishy killed Jack or not 
he starte® for the door. 

At that moment Hal unexpectedly entered the office. 

For a moment he stood aghast at the sight that met his 
eyes. 

Then he darted forward and dashed his grip in Lippett’s 
face. 

A shower of coin inundated the rascal. 

His cane fell from his grasp and he staggered backward. 

“You scoundrel!” roaréd Hal. “What have you been 
doing ?” 


N 


Once more he swung his grip, regardless of the money 
it contained. 

Smash ! . 

It struck Lippett on the side of the head, and amid an- 
other avalanche of silver the curb broker measured. his 
length on the floor, where he lay half stunned. 

Hal tossed his grip aside and bent over Jack, who was 
bleeding freely from the gash inflicted by Lippett’s cane. 

Seeing that Jack was unconscious; Hal rushed to the 
water cooler, and filling the glass with ice water, dashed it 
in his messenger’s face. 

The shock of the cold liquid had a salutory _ and 


Webster began to revive. 


Hal got a second glassful and started in to bathe the 
boy’s face. 

Jack opened his eyes in a dreamy way and presently 
sat up. 
“Did that poms Lippett hit you with his cane?” — 
Hal. 

“Did he?” replied Jack, who was rapidly recovering. 
“T should say he did. I thought my head was smashed 
in. Did he get away?” 

~ “Not much he ay 
blows of my grip.” 

“You got back just in the nick of ties 
had murder in his eyes when he went for me.” 

“What was the cause of the trouble?” 

“He was trying»to destroy the framed affidavit you ie 
from Jackson. I interféred and snatched it out-of his hands 
after he had @roken the glass. Then he struck me along- 
side the head with his cane. The blow dazed me, and 
before I could recover myself, he hit me the second. crack 
that knocked me out.” 

“That settles Mr. Lippett’s hash with me,” said ‘Hal, 
tensely. ‘He'll go to jail for this assult on you, and Tl 
have no mercy on him for the certificate affair now. That 
will settle him for good and all in the Street. He’s a 
scoundrel and deserves all that’s coming to him.” 

Jack got on his feet. 

“Gee! Where did all that silver money come from?” he 
almost gasped, as his eyes took in the piles of half one 
that lay around on the floor. = ss ve 

“From my grip,” replied Hal. “I had $1,000 ‘is Mapeo 
silver in it.” Pa ia 

“You don’t say.” me 

“Tt fell out when I struck him with the bag.” __ 

te must have hit him a a good whack, for he ieied 
groggy.” 

“JT woudln’t care if I had smashed his face inthe ‘tas- | 
eal ! ed 

“He deserved all he got, for he gave me a qeadlara of 
nasty clips. My head is aching to beat the band. I say, — 
Hal, look at Miss Benson. Blessed if she hasn’t fainted.” 

Hal glanced at his stenographer, whom he had not 
thought of until that moment, and saw her leaning back 
unconscious in her chair. ay 

“My gracious!” he exclaimed. 


\ 


I laid him ont with a couple of 


That fellow 
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* _ He grabbed up the glass, ran for more ice water, and was 
soon bathing her face and forehead, while Jack caught up 
her hands and began chafing them. : 

Between them they brought the girl to her senses. 

For some moments she looked around in a dazed sort of 
way, as though not comprehending what had happened to 
her. 

“Feel better now?” asked Hal, Pere cee, 

“Yes, What i is the matter?” _ 

_Then she saw the blood on J ack’s face, furtiad white again 
and seemed about to go off into another faint when Hal 
dashed the rest of the water in her face. 


She burst into a flood of tears and buried her face in 


her hands. 


“Better go into my private office till you come arouiid, a 
said Hal, gently assisting the weeping and unnerved girl 
on her feet and leading her into his sanctum, where he 
placed her in his chair and closed the door on her. 

When he returned Jack was gathering up the coin from 
the rug and returning it to the hand-bag. 

Hal helped him ¢lean up the stuff, and then they turned 
their attention to Mr. Lippett, who, though not actually 
injured, was utterly incapable of getting on his feet. 

“I believe the fellow is half drunk,” remarked Hal. 
“Look at his eyes. He must have been either drunk or 
crazy to attack you the way he did.” 

“What shall we do with him?”. | 

“Run into Mr. Gay’s and telephone to the station for an 
officer to take him away.” 

“Shall I charge him with assault?” + og 

“Sure. We'll finish him up for good and all in Wall 
Street when I get through with him. 2 | 

So Jack, after washing the blood from his face, went to 
_ Broker Gay’s office and telephoned for an officer. 

When he arrived Jacob Lippett was seated in a chair, 

- looking, the picture of hard luck. 

Hal gave him in charge and yon Jack to go along and 
make the complaint. 

Lippett however resisted arrest, and the officer had to 
handcuff him and send for the patrol wagon. 

It took two policemen to get him to the street and into 
the wagon. | 

As soon as quiet had been restored to the office, Hal went 
into his private room to see how his stenographer was get- 
ting on. 

But this time she had quite recovered her customary com- 
posure. 

She told Hal why she had fainted. 

“T thought the man crazy, and that he was about to kill 
both Mr. Webster and myself. I never was so frightened 
‘In all my life before.”’. 

_. “He was under the shganes of liquor to a certain ex- 

't., t,” replied Hal, “and that makes some people look and 
| . act more or less ¢razy.” 

“Tt was fortunate for you I think that you were not in 
the office when he first came, for he might have attacked 
you,” she said. 


“I hardly think he would have done so. He wouldn’t 
have laid Jack out if he hadn’t caught him off his guard.” 

“I hope Mr. Webster isn’t injured much,” she saad, with 
a little shudder. 

“Oh, no. He’s all right again, barring a fierce headache 
the blows gave him.” 

_ The girl smiled and was about to resume her work when 
Hal told her she could go home, as he wouldn’t need her 
any more that afternoon. 

Fifteen minutes after she had gone Jack returned with 
word that Mr. Lippett was locked up in a cell and would 
be taken to the court in the morning. 

“He'll soon see his finish,” replied Hal, taking up his 
grip and starting to return: to Broker Fassett’s office. 





CHAPTER XII. 
HAL BUYS MORE SHARES OF D. & Ww. 


“Well, Mr. Fassett,” said Hal, when he walked into his 
office, “I have concluded to take a shy at D. & W. I want 
9,000 shares. It closed at 70, so we'll figure it at that 
price.” 

“Have you $35,000 in that bag, my boy?” said the 
broker, lifting the grip from the floor. “Great. Scott! 
What makes it so rans Got samples of pig iron in 
there?” 

“NOs? laughed Hal, “but I have a couple of thousand 
samples of coin silver.” 

“Silver, eh? What are you carrying such a deeelity a as 
that around for?” 

“Silver has gone up, you know, and I thought probably . 
you'd appreciate a little of the article by way of a change.” 

Hal opened his bag and displayed the whole interior of 
it filled with loose coin. 

There were $34,000. in notes at the béteoin, but they 
were hidden from view by the flood of silver. 
| “Say, Fisher, what kind of game is this?” asked Fas- 
sett, with a look of disgust. “Do you expect me to count 


| this stuff?” 


“Why not?” grinned the boy. “I imagine that count- 
ing money is quite a pleasure to most people.” 

“Well, if the recreation appeals to you, you’d better 
start in now and count it,” replied Fassett, sardonically. 

“T’d sooner watch you do it, sir.” 

“This seems to be one of your little jokes, Fisher; but 
I object to being a victim. If you won’t count it, I’ll call 
in one of my clerks to do it.” | 

“Suppose we both count “it?” suggested Hal. 

“How much is there of it?” 

“One thousand dollars.” 

“I never knew before that you were a practical ee 
my boy,” replied Fassett, glancing askance at the coin as 
Hal ladled it out on his desk with both hands. 

“I don’t make a regular business of it,” answered the 
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boy; “but on this occasion I thought you needed some 
exercise, and so I brought the silver along.” 

“Is that the way you got it? It generally comes in 
' twenty-dollar rolls.” 

“It fits into a small bag better this way,” said Hal. 

Finally Mr. Fassett consented to take a hand in the 
counting, and while they were thus employed Hal enlivened 
the proceedings with an account of the stirring affair that 
had happened in his office that afternoon. 

“Lippett must have been drunk,” was Fassett’s com- 
ment. “No man in his sober senses would have acted as 
he did. Are you going to press your sagan a against 
him ?” 

“My inesbnge is. 


But that isn’t the worst that Lippett 
has got to face.” ; 


“What else is against him?” 
“Listen and I’ll tell you.” 


Hal thereupon related to Mr. Fassett all the details of 
the Grand Pacific certificate Job that Lippett had tried to 


_. play upon him. 


“T’ve got the most conclusive evidence against See and 
I’m going to put him through,” said Hal. “I intended to 
let him off if he had come up like a man this afternoon, 
made an apology for his conduct, and promised to act 
like a gentleman in the future. That’s the kind of repara- 
tion I was looking for. Instead of doing that, he came 
up in a fighting mood, saw the affidavit that was lying on 
the top of my desk, and attempted to destroy it. 


brutal manner with his cane, knocking him senseless to 
the floor, and sending my stenographer into a fainting 
fit. I don’t know what else might have happened if I 
hadn’t shown up at that identical moment and flung this 
grip, with its weight of silver, in his face. That laid him 
out until a policeman came to arrest him. Then he had 
to be handcuffed and sent to the station in a patrol wagon.” 

“This will ruin Lippett in the Street,” said Fassett. 

“That’s his funeral, not mine. He meant to ruin my 
reputation if he could, and his little scheme recoiled like 
a boomerang on his own head. I’ll bet he won’t get much 
_ sympathy when all the facts are generally known.” 

“I know the man by sight, but I can’t say that I ever 
fancied his face,’ said Mr. Fassett. “There are some 
people in this world one can never get real friendly with.” |; 

Hal fully agreed with this sentiment. 

Then he bought one hundred shares of D. & W. for Miss 
Harley’s account, and soon afterward left Mr. Fassett’s 
office. 


Next morning’s papers printed the account of Jacob 
Lippett’s arrest, and the charge of assault that Jack Web- 
ster brought against him. 

Wall Street read the article and put it down as a drunken 
spree of the curb broker’s. 


The graver charge was brought out at the examination, 
and the afternoon editions sent the news of Mr. Lippett’s 
crooked behavior broadcast, and then the stock brokers of 


Then 
when my. messenger interfered he attacked the boy in a 


| struggling brokers around the-D. & W. standard. 


: from his fifteenth errand. 





the financial district woke up to their associate’s iniquity, 
and the feeling was almost wholly against him. 

Lippett had his lawyer in court, and that legal gentle- 
man tried to make light of Hal’s charge, but he didn’t 
succeed in impressing anybody with the innocence of his 
client. 


The curb broker was held to await the action of the 
grand jury, and was subsequently liberated under five 
thousand dollars bail. 


Mr. Jackson, who was compatled to testify against Mr, 
Lippett in the police court, was released from detevtive 
surveillance after he had furnished good and sufficient 
bonds for his appearance when wanted in the case, 

When Hal got back to his office after the court proceed- 


ings were finished he found dat D. & W. had gone, up 


to 718. 


He was now decidedly interested in this stock, which 
he was satisfied was being manipulated by a clique of oper- 
ators, and he decided to buy another five thousand shares 
if he could get them. . 


He went to a third brokerage bie with which he had 
formerly done business when a clerk for Mr. Sherman, and 
bought the shares at 72. 

The bulk of his capital, or one hundred and five thou- 
sand dollars, was now invested in D; & W., and he stood to 
make or lose a pretty tidy sum. 


The question as to whether he really was the Young 
Midas of Wall Street was practically at stake, for if his 
good luck now deserted him it would mean even more than 
a monetary loss to him—that is, in his own estimation, for 
he had acquired a sort of superstitious confidence in the 
name which the brokers had jokingly tacked on to him, 
and his faith in his lucky star was so real that he was will- 
ing to back that feeling with his last dollar. 

That afternoon D. & W. closed at 73%, and it mse 
to open higher in the morning. 


When the Exchange began business next day at ten 
o’clock all doubts as to the genuineness of the boom, in 
D. & W. seemed to be set at rest by the rush that was made 
by the brokers to fill outside orders for the stock. \_ | 

Wall Street men almost tumbled over one another in 
their eagerness to buy the stock, which began to jump up- 
ward in a way that made Hal, who had stationed himself 
in the visitors’ gallery, uncommonly happy. 

“It must be really true that everything in the way of 
stocks that I touch yields a golden harvest,” he thought 
to himself, as he looked down on the palpitating mass of 
“Hvery- — 
body appears to want the shares this morning, and that 
means higher prices all around.” 

Hal hurried back to his office to find it filled with the 
bulk of his regular customers and a host of new ones. 

He and his bright employees had their hands full attend- 
ing to the business that came in during the day. 

“This is like old times,” grinned Jack, when he came in 
“My shoes are beginning to 
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show some signs of Se 2 at last. 
wear them out.” 


I thought id never 


ee ——_— -——-- 


Finally, fifteen minutes before the xchange closed, he 
sent word to the broker who held his last lot to close him 


“Why, I thought you wore them out the day you bought | out, and they went at 90 also. 


them,” chuckled Hal. _ 

“How do you make that out?” asked Jack, in a puzzled 
way. 

“You wore them out of the store, didn’t you?” 

Jack dropped into the chair beside the desk. 

“I say, Hal, don’t do that again,” he said. “I’m subject 
to heart failure, and I might drop dead at one of your 
jokes.” 

“Heart failure, eh?” laughed the young broker. “The 
only time a fellow of your healthy appearance has an attack 
of heart failure is when he wants to ask a pretty girl to 
share his salary for life and he hasn’t got the spunk to 
ask her.” 

“Look here, Hal, I guess you ’re on the sunny side of the 
market, aren’t you?” 

“Just at present I am. I have fifteen thousand shares 
of D. & W., and the price is going up like a hot-air bal- 
loon.” 

“T might have guessed that, you’re so awfully jolly to- 
day. ” | 

“IT am merely trying to sustain my reputation as the 
Young Midas of Wall Street—that’s all.” 





CHAPTER XIII. 
| HAL CALLS ON LAWYER JUDSON. 


_ There were busy and exciting times in Wall Street dur- 
ing the next ten days. 

D. & W. rose in bounds to 89 before it showed any signs 
of weakening, and all the other stocks participated in the 

bull movement. 

_ Everybody seemed to be making money hand over fist, 
but what they made would in the end appear on the wrong 
side of somebody else’s ledger. 

Hal had almost more custemers than he could attend 
to, but he managed to get through by hiring an unusually 
bright little boy to carry his messages and promoting Jack 
to desk work. | | 

When D. & W. hung around 89 for the good part of an 
afternoon, as if loath to go higher, Hal decided it was time 
to sell out. 

He sent a note to Hapgbod first to let his block of shares 
go, and Hapgood sold the five thousand, which Hal had 
bought at 69, inside of ten minutes at 894. 

This meant a profit of nearly one hundred thousand dol- 
lars for the Young Midas. 

Inside of half an hour he sent his young messenger to 
Fassett with directions to sell the block he was holding for 
him, and also Miss Harley’s one hundred shares. 

They went at 90, and Hal had cleaned up another hun- 
_ dred thousand dollars, almost, while his fair customer net- 
ted a profit of almost two siousatd dollars. 


Then Hal sat down and began to figure out his total 
profits. 

“T’ve made about two hundred and agit thousand dol- 
dars on this deal,” he murmured, with a sigh of exulta- 
tion, as he sat back in his chair and contemplated the fig- 
ures he had just made on the pad. “That with my capital 
and recent profits make me worth four hundred thousand 
dollars. I shall make that million I’m out for before I’m 
twenty-one if my luck holds out.” - 

He then wrote a note to Miss Harley informing her of 
her good luck. 

Just as he sealed the seit Jack rushed into the 
private office without the formality of knocking. 

“I say, Hal,” he cried excitedly, “have you sold out your 
D. & W. yet?” 

“Why do you ask, Jack?” 

“Because the market has taken a slump, and prices seem 
to be going to the dogs.” : 

“T sold out my last share fifteen minutes ago,” replied 
Hal, with a smile. 

“Good for you!” shouted Jack, cutting a mild caper on 
the rug. “You’re safe, then?” 

“That’s about the size of it.” 

The Exchange closed while the boys were talking, amid 
a wild pandemonium, which was resumed next morning, 
when hundreds of brokers rtished on the floor to liquidate 
their own and their customers’ holdings of D. & W. 

The cause of the panic was the throwing of two lots of 
ten thousand each on the market in quick succession by 
some man who had bearish sympathies, 

Other Bears flocked to his aid, and the market broke 
badly in consequence. 

It was hard to say how many people lost money in the 
slump, but there was no doubt that the number was not 
small. | 

Probably several hundred were cleaned out to their last 
cent, but as a warning to others it didn’t amount to much. 

Two days afterward Hal received a teply from Edna 
Harley, in which she thanked him for what he had dotie 
for her, and calling him her best friend. 

Perhaps Hal wasn’t pleased to death! 

About a week after the D. & W. panic Hal found a letter 
from a Nassau Street lawyer in his mail asking him to call 
at his office on important business. 

“J have no business that I know of with this man. If 
he wants to see me he’ll have to call at my office.” 

So Hal dictated a reply to that effect and had it mailed 
to his legal correspondent. — 

Next day he received another letter from the lawyer, 
who stated that he could not very well call upon Hal at his 
office, nor could he state in a letter the nature of the busi- 
ness he had in hand which required Hal’s presence at his 
own office. 

He said it was very important and the boy would find it 
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to his interest to show up at the Nassau Street address at 
five o’clock that afternoon. 

Hal was puzzled to understand what it all meant, but 
finally concluded there could be no harm in dropping in 
at the lawyer’s office at the hour mentioned. | 

Accordingly at five o’clock he reached the address of 
- Benjamin Judson, Attorney and Pohnselerentelie, No. 
Nassau Street. 

It was an old-fashioned foumstary brick building, with- 
out an elevator. 

The stairways were dark and narrow, and uncommonly 
dirty, so far as the meager light permitted the caller to see. 

“Mr, Judson can’t be a very prosperous legal luminary,” 
thought Hal, as he carefully mounted the stairs, “or he 
wouldn’t haye a sky parlor near the roof in such a miser- 
able old building as this.” 

The building was filled with little, dark, eubby-hole 
rooms, occupied by postage-stamp dealers, rubber stamp 
and stencil works, an advertising agency, and similar busi- 
nesses. 

While it was a hive of. industry, it did not wear the air 
of a hive of prosperity, and by the time Hal had struck 
the third floor landing, which looked uncommonly dark 
and unattractive, he had half a mind to turn about and give 
up the interview that Lawyer Judson was looking for- 
ward to, 

Having gone so far, the boy thought he might as well 
see the matter through, though he couldn’t quite under- 
stand what kind of clients were willing to come away up 
there. to get their legal business attended to. 

The last flight of stairs quivered and shook under Hal’s 
tread. | ! 

“T’d feel sorry to see a fat man come up here. I’m 
afraid these stairs never would hold his weight. They feel 
as if they were on the point of giving way any moment. 
One of these days there’ll be a crash, and maybe somebody | ° 
will get hurt.” 

Nothing like that Wanuena’ on this occasion. 

The stairs were really stronger than their wobbly ap- 
pearance would lead one to think. 

Hal stepped upon the top landing and saw a door, the 
upper half of which was of opaque glass, right before him. 

Painted as if with lamp black upon ‘this glass were the 
words: 

“Benjamin Judson, Attorney and Counselor-at-Law.” 

“This must be some unpopular lawyer,” thought Hal, 
and he deliberated once more as to whether he should call 
upon the man or not. 7 

While he was standing in an undecided way at the head 





of the stairs the door of Judson’s office opened and a} 


square-built, tough-looking man came out. 

He left the door open, and Hal caught a glimpse of an 
uncarpeted floor, a table and two chairs, and a vista’ of 
housetops through a rear window. 

The prospect was not an enticing one, and Hal decided 
that he wouldn’t make the call. 
As he turned to descend a hand was laid on his shoulder 


and the tough, smooth-faced chap asked him if his name 
was Hal Fisher. 

“That’s my name,” replied the young broker. 

“Mr. Judson is waiting for you inside,” said the other, 
“IT was just going downstairs to see if you were coming, as 
Judson is in a hurry to get away.” 

Hal hesitated, for he didn’t like the outlook. 

“Are you connected with Mr. Judson?” he asked the 
tough individual. | 

“Yes. I’m his clerk.” 

Hal thought he looked like anything but a lawyer's 
clerk. 

“Do you know what Mr. Judson wants to see me about ?” 
he asked. 

“It’s important business, that’s all I know,” was the 
reply. “He'll tell you all about it as soon as you go in 
there.” 


To say the truth, the boy didn’t relish the interview 


that appeared to be ahead of him. 


He was sorry now that he had come up there. 

But he couldn’t frame any reasonable excuse for backing 
out, now that he was within a few steps of his destination. 

So he turned around and walked toward the ne door, 
followed by the tough-looking clerk. 

There was no one in the poorly furnished reception- | 
room, the walls of which were covered with a cheap grade 
of paper, whose original color was a matter of some doubt, 
while the ceiling evidently hadn’t seen a whitewash brush 
in unnumbered years. 


There were a number of unframed eee pictures 
pasted against the walls, and several Rerun spittoons 
on the bare floor. 

Hal heard conversation going on in an adjoining room 
as he paused on the threshold with a feeling of dis- 
gust. 


The clerk behind him shouted out: 

“Here he is, Mr. Judson,” and as Hal stepped into the 
room the fellow closed the door and stood with his back 
against it. 

The face of a heavily bearded man was thrust out of the 
inner door, and a pair of deep-set, black eyes looked Hal 
over critically. sy igh 

“Are you Mr. Fisher?” he asked. 

“That is my name, sir.” 

“T am Mr. Judson. Please step into my office. _ 

Hal crossed the unattractive reception-room, while the 
tough clerk walked to a window and seemed to be irtent 
on an inspection of the adjacent housetops. | 

As the boy entered the inner room, Judson bate his 
hand at a chair near a cheap-looking desk, behind which 
he seated himself. 


Hal took possession of the chair and then glanced at the 
other occupants of the room. 

He was surprised and rather disturbed to identify one 
of them as Jacob Lippett. ; 

The other was Jackson. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
TRAPPED. 


“What did you want with me, Mr. Judson?” asked the 
. young broker, curtly, turning to the man who represented 
himself as a lawyer, though there was nothing about the 
two rooms that would lead one to suspect that any kind of 
legal business was transacted there. 

“T wanted you to meet this gentleman,” waa Mr. 
Lippett, “on a little matter of business.” | 

“T have no business whatever with that man,” replied 
Hal. “If that is all you brought me here for you might 
have saved your postage stamps,” and the boy rose indig- 
nantly from his chair and walked to the now closed door. 

No one in the room made a move to detain him, but 
Jacob Lippett gave an audible chuckle as the boy turned 
the knob and found the door locked. 

“What is the meaning of this, Mr. Judson! »” cried Hal, 
in anger. “Why is this door locked ?” | 

“To prevent intruders from entering,” 
the “lawyer.” 

“T request you to unlock it, so that I can pass out,” de- 
manded Hal. «| 

“Pray take a seat, my young friend, and let us proceed 
_ to business,” said Mr. Judson, with grim politeness. 

“T have no business to transact with you or any one else 
that includes Mr. Lippett,” replied Hal. 
to open the door.” | 

“But Mr. Pippert is very anxious to come to’ some ar- 
rangement 

“T don’t care how anxious he is. 
dealings with him.” 

“That’s hardly fair, young man, considering the bad 
light in which you have placed him.” 

“In which he has placed himself, you mean.” 

“Not at all. You are the cause of his present unen- 
viable situation. You exposed him in open court.” 

“T think Mr. Jackson did that,” replied Hal. 

“Mr. Lippett does not hold Mr. Jackson responsible for 
_ what he was obliged to do under compulsion.” 

“T presume you think I am to blame for Mr. Lippett’s 
outrageous conduct in my office, too, when he almost killed 
my messenger ?” 

“No, I do not.” 

“T suppose I ought to be extremely Satta to Mr. Lip- 
pett for his kind forbearance in that respect,” aed Hal, 
sarcastically. 

“Mr. Lippett is prepared to make it all right with the 
young man in re if he will withdraw the charge of 
assault.” | 

“What do you mean by all right?” 

“Well, I believe Mr. Lippett is willing to pay him one 
thousand dollars in full for the injuries which he sustained 
on that occasion.” 

“Tndeed!” replied Hal. 


suavely entied 


“T ask you again 





I refuse to have any 
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dollars. 
a sober and penitent attitude, offered me a full apology and 
his regrets that he had permitted himself to engage in such 
a disreputable piece of business—if he had put all that on 
paper, signed and swore to its truth before a notary, that 


such tricks, that would have closed the incident. 
would have been the wiser, and Mr. Lippett would to-day 
be doing business at the same stand, instead of standing 
in the shadow of a prison wall. 
on the subject, and any further talk on your part in the 
interest of your client, Mr. Lippett, is simply waste time.” 
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“That, however, is a side issue. Mr. Lippett was under 
the influence of liquor then and should be accorded a cer- 
tain degree of leniency.” 

“T don’t think he is entitled to any consideration what- 
ever,” replied Hal. 

_“T am sorry you take that uncharitahle view of the mat- 
ter, young man. However, let us get down to business. I 
am instructed by Mr. Lippett to offer you the sum of five 


thousand dollars cash if you will withdraw your charge of 


crooked business conduct on his part in reference to the 


matter in which a certain certificate of Grand Pacific stock 
figures as the principal exhibit. What do you say?” 


“Tt is impossible for me to accede to your proposition, 


Mr. Judson. The matter is now entirely out of my hands. 


In any case, I wouldn’t do it for ten times five thousand 
Had Mr. Lippett called at my office that day in 


I might retain it as a guarantee against a repetition of 


No one 


That’s all I have to say 


“Then I understand that you positively refuse to enter- 


tain any proposition in the nature of a compromise between 
you and Mr. Lippett?” asked Mr. Judson. 


“That’s the size of it, exactly.” 
Judson looked at Mr. Lippett as if he had finished his 


part in the proceedings and wanted further instructions. 


The curb broker’s countenance was black and threat- 


ening. 


He turned upon Hal with a glare of rage in his blood- 
shot eyes. 

“You'll come to some Lee with me in this 
room,’ he thundered, “or you'll not leave this place. 
alive.” 

That was a startling intimation to Hal of what he might 
expect if he maintained his defiant attitude, and he now. 
realized that he had walked into a trap prepared expressly 
for him. 

He was a plucky ba however, and not easily frightened. 

He saw that he couldn’t escape from the room by the 
way he had entered, since the door was locked and the key 
missing. 

After a rapid glance around the room he coolly walked 
back to the chair he had occupied for a moment on coming 
into the room and sat down. 

“T presume you have the key to that door, Mr. Judson?” 
he said, looking the lawyer in the eye. 

“T have. It is in my pocket.” 

“T request you to open the door and let me pass out.” 

“T am sorry, but a Lippett desires to conclude this 
business before you go.” 


T eh 


' son ?” 
bulldoze me into doing something that I am opposed to?” } 


_ pen and ink. Let Fisher read it. 





“Then you refuse to let me out?” 

‘For the present—yes.” 

“What position do you occupy in this matter, Mr. Jack- 
asked Hal. “Are you a party to this attempt to 


“T.am merely a spectator,” replied the man, evasively. 

“This talk is all nonsense, and we are only wasting time, 
Judson,” roared the curb broker. “Let us get down to 
business. Bring that document out of your desk, with 
If he will sign it right 
here, well and good. You can then open the door and let 
him out. If he refuses—however, we'll npeee of that after- 
ward.” 

Mr. Judson opened his desk, by noe the flap, to get 
the paper. 

Hal, glancing in that direction, saw a revolver ‘aide 

Mr. Judson. pulled out the paper, an ‘ink bottle and a 
pen-holder. | 

He handed the former to Hal, and placed the other ar- 
ticles on the outside of the desk. 

The boy broker coolly opened the paper. 

It was a statement exonerating Mr. Lippett from all in- 


 tentional wrong-doing in connection with the Grand Pacific 
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certificate,,and expressing the signer’s regret that he had 
been so hasty in bringing the matter before a court of jus- 
tice before he had thoroughly investigated the case. 

“You want me to sign this, Mr. Lippett?” said Hal. 

“That's what you’ve got to do,” replied the curb broker, 
with a significant nod. 

“And you propose to pay me five thousand dollars for 
doing it?” 

“T am willing to do that, if you will guarantee to appear 
in court and help me quash both charges.” 

“Mr. Judson, allow me to sit at your desk a moment,” 
said Hal, through whose head an idea had suddenly flashed, 
reaching for the pen-holder. 

The impression his words and action conveyed was that 
he had yielded to force of circumstances and was about to 
sign the paper exonerating the curb broker. . 

Mr. Judson accordingly jumped up with alacrity, while 
a satisfied expression took the place of the sulky frown on 
Mr. Lippett’s face. , 
| Hal, however, had not the slightest intention of signing 
the paper in question. 

He made the bluff of spreading the paper carefully out 
on the top of the desk, then dropping the pen, he deftly 
lifted the lid, snatched the revolver, and, cocking it, turned 
to Mr. Judson and said: | 

“T’ll give you just one minute to take the key out of 
your pocket and throw that door wide open.” 





CHAPTER XV. 
A GOLDEN POINTER. 


The presence of the revolver in Hal’s hand completely 
altered the situation. 


Mr. Judson uttered a gasp and started baie Mr. Jack- 
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son looked visibly disturbed, while Mr. Lippett uttered an 
imprecation and put his hand to his hip pocket. | 
The boy coolly observed the effect that the weapon pro- 


duced. 


“You appear to have a gun in your pocket, Mr. Lippett,” , 
said Hal. “Oblige me by throwing up your hands.” 

The curb broker hesitated. . 

“Gentlemen,” said the young broker, laying a sarcastic 
emphasis on the word, “I hope you understand that the 
law is on my hand, and that you won’t attempt anything 
rash. I don’t care to hurt you, but, remember, you have 
tricked me into coming to this place, have locked me in 
here against my will, and have threatened me if I did not 
do something that appears to be of vital consequence to 
you, but which is clearly illegal. Under such circumstances 
if I should disable one or all of you, or even kill you, if I 
am obliged to do so, I don’t think the law would hold me 
responsible. So once more I must order you to open that 
door, Mr. Judson.” 


As Hal spoke he covered the lawyer with the weapon,, 
while he kept a wary eye on the baffled curb broker, who — 
had prudently removed his hand from his coat-tails. 

Mr. Judson hastened to do as he was bid, and while he 
was unlocking the door Hal folded the document he had 
been asked to sign ‘and put it in his pocket. 

When the door was open oe lawyer jumped outside and 
out of sight. . 

Pointing the revolver at Mr. Lippett, the boy moved 
toward the door. 


When he got near it he ‘sprang quickly into the recep- 
tion-room, for fear that Mr. Judson might make an effort 
to strike him down if he passed out slowly. ; 

The lawyer, however, had disappeared. 

The tough clerk stood near the window, but made no — 
effort to dispute Hal’s retreat, and so the boy walked to. 
the outer door, passed ChreReIS shut it behind him, and 
started for the stairs. 


At the top of the flight he lit a match to illumine the 
darkness and to discover if Mr. Judson was lying in wait 
for him anywhere on the landing below. 

That individual was not in sight, so. Hal descended the 
stairs. 


In another minute he was on the sidewalk and ms from 
further interference on the part of his enemies. 

“Well,” he breathed, “that was a pretty close call. . It 
serves me right for beifg such a chump as to walk into that 
trap. Well, I’ll know better than to accept such an invita- 
tion next time.” 


Next day Hal visited the District Attorney’s office and 
handing in the document Mr. Lippett had expected to in- 


| duce him to sign, told one of the assistant district attorneys 


what he had been through the evening before at No. — 
Nassau Street. 

He furnished a description of Mr. Judson and his tough 
so-called clerk, and the poke were soon instructed to look 
for those persons. | 
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One day not long afterward a well known broker entered 
‘Hal’s office and asked to see him. 

As the boy happened to be in his visitor was shown into 
his sanctum. | 

“T am glad to know you, Ae, Partridge,” said Hal, who 
knew his caller by sight and reputation. 

“The pleasure is mutual,” replied the caller, beaming 
upon the boy. 

“What can I do for you, Mr. Partridge?” 

“There is quite a nuinber of us who are forming a pool 
for the purpose of booming a certain stock. We already 
have about $10,000,000 pledged, but some of the people 
want you to go in for luck, for you seem to be one of the 
_nost fortunate speculators, for a beginner, the Street has 
ever known. So I have been sent to offer you a chance to 
come in. It will cost you a quarter of a million, but you 
will easily double your investment, I can guarantee that.” 

“What stock are you going to boom?” asked Hal. 

“It wouldn’t be prudent for me to tell you that until you 
have pledged yourself to be one of us. Nobody outside the 
syndicate will learn our seeret.” 

“Who are the gentlemen that have agreed to go in?” 

The broker named over several of the solid men of the 
Street. 

“A quarter of a million is a lot of money, Mr. Partridge. 
How do you or the other gentlemen know that I can toe 
the mark to that extent ??? » 

“We don’t know; but you would not sign our agreement 
unless you could make good.” 

“That’s right. Without saying whether I am or am not 
worth a quarter of a million I will have to ask you to excuse 
me from going into your syndicate. I do not fancy com- 
binations any way on general principals in spite of the fact 
that many of them make large profits for their members. 
Aside from that fact I have determined not to go into any 
pool to control a stock until I am old enough to buy a seat 
in the Exchange, when one is put up at auction.” 

Mr. Partridge did not press him to reconsider his deter- 
mination, but after a little side talk he got up and left. 

_ After he had gene Hal sat at his desk and reflected on 
_ the subject of the interview. 

“That’s a pretty wealthy crowd that will be identified 
with that combination. I’d give considerable to learn what 
the name of the stock is they’re going to boom. It would 
‘mean a fortune to me. Well, I’m going to keep my eyes 
open. The trend of certain stocks on the market may give 
me a hint, or I may find out in some other way. It pays 
to keep wide awake in Wall Street. 

you'll soon see your finish.” 


In fact if you don’t 


On the following afternoon Hal had occasion to.go to 
Jersey City. 

A. couple of gentlemen, whom he recognized not only. as 
solid Wall Street men, but as members of the syndicate he 
had been invited to join, preceded him aboard the boat and 
took a seat in the gentleman’s cabin just ahead of him. 

Hal noticed they were talking “shop,” and he kept his 
ears wide open. 

“We couldn’t have selected a better stock than P. & W.,” 
remarked one of them to his friend. “It is selling low— 
much below what it is really worth, and we shall have no 
trouble in sending it higher.” 

“Who did you say was going to do the buying and boom- 
ing for us?” asked the other. 

“Morris Jacobs and Ben Thompson.” 

“When do they begin buying?” 

“Saturday morning. I look to see them get hold of the 
bulk of the shares before the price begins to go up to any 
extent.” 

They continued to talk on the subject until the boat ran 
into the J ersey City slip, and they mingled with the crowd, 
as did Hal. 

“By George!” cried the boy broker, “Talk about luck! 
Here I’ve got right on to the name of the stock the syndi- 
cate I was asked to join is going to boom. And the infor- 
mation comes to me from the best of all sources—the 
mouths of men directly connected with the deal. So their 
brokers are going to begin buying ‘on Saturday, eh? Well, 
Pll begin buying right away—to-morrow morning. If I 
don’t make half a million out of this with my capital I 
ought to be kicked. That will bring me close up to the 
I guess I’m the Young Midas of Wall 
Street all right. Why if I continue to be such a favorite of 


million mark. 


fortune I ought to become a multi-millionaire before I 
reach thirty.” 


ad 


Although outwardly calm, Hal in aby was greatly ex- 


| cited over the prospect that he saw within his grasp. 


He knew that if he could manage to buy a considerable 
amount of P. & W. at prevailing low figures, before the syn- 
dicate brokers became aware of his purchases, he would not 
only make a big pile of money, but make matters eventually 
exceedingly uncomfortable for the combination. 

In fact he was likely to prove the most important factor 
in the situation. 





CHAPTER XVI. 
OUT FOR A MILLION. 
Hal could hardly get to sleep that night by reason of the 
busy thoughts that surged through his brain, for his. mind 
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was fully engrossed with the plans he had in view for 
accomplishing his object. | 

When he reached his office in the morning he found an 
attendant of the Tombs waiting to see him. 

“You are wanted by the Warden for the purpose of iden- 
tifying a prisoner suspected to be Benjamin Judson. Can 
you go up right away ?” 3 

“TI can accompany you in fifteen or twenty minutes,” 
replied Hal. 
after any commissions that require immediate handling.” 


Very well. I will walk down to the Battery and be 
back in half an hour.” 


The official departed. 


In forty minutes he was back again and then Hal went 


with him to the Tombs, where he was shown into the war- 


den’s office. 

After a wait of fifteen minutes, the boy was brought out 
into one of the corridors of the jail where perhaps twenty 
men—prisoners and attaches intermingled—were drawn 
up in line ready for inspection. 

Hal passed slowly down the line, but it did not appear 
to him that Judson was in the bunch. 

One man in. the center looked suspiciously like the 
“lawyer” about the eyes, but he had only a natty little 
moustache, whereas Judson had worn a heavy beard. 

Hal told the warden that he could not identify Judson, 
though he indicated the man with the moustache as being 
something like him. 

“That is the man who was brought in last night by the 
detectives on suspicion that he is Judson. He was probably 
disguised with a false beard when you saw him in Nassau 
Street. Your partial identification will be enough to hold 
him for examination.- The detectives will try and find out 
more about him.” | 

When Hal returned to Wall Street his first business was 
to fill his handbag with money from his safe deposit box, 
and start out to buy in P. & W. shares on the quiet. 

The stock was ruling at 58.. 

He stepped into Hapgood’s and ordered that cohlunan 
to purchase 10,000 shares for him on margin. 

He placed a similar order with Mr. Fassett. 

Then he visited a dozen different brokers and left small 
orders aggregating 30,000 shares, 
for 58. 

He also placed an order for 500 shares in Miss Harley’s 
interest, having just onogs of her money to cover the 
margin. 


all of which he got 


~ 


After that he stopped for the day, having acquired 
50,000 shares and laid out $270,000 in margins. 


*T must attend to my mail first, and look 


Next morning he gave both Hapgood and Fassett orders 
to buy 5,000 more shares apiece, for which he had _ to 
pay 59. 


Next day was Saturday, and Hal made it his business to 


find out if brokers Morris Jacobs and Ben Thompson were 


buying P. & W. according to programme. 

They were, as fast as they could get it. 

Hal then gave a third order to Hapgood and Fassett to 
buy him 5,000 more ee apiece, and these shares cost 
him 60. 

That took within a few thousands of every cent he had 
in the world. | 
_“Tt’s going to be a million or bust with me this trip,” 
thought Hal as he sat at his desk after the Exchange closed 
“T’ve got 70,000 shares of P. & W. which the 
It is 
If 
the combination gets hold of all the shares it wants before 


at noon. 
syndicate can have if it will pay me enough for it. 
up to me to saddle it on the pool to the best advantage. 


I am ready to sell, I may find some difficulty of unloading 
I must also look out that 
I don’t break the market at the final stage of the game, at 


at the profit I am looking for. 


least before I am on easy street.” 

On the following Monday P. & W. was largely traded 
in and the price went up to 61, at which figure the syndi- 
cate brokers corralled quite a bunch of the stock. - 

Their efforts to get more on the next day drew more at- 
tention to their purposes than they liked. 

Brokers holding the stock made no effort to let it out, 
owing to their suspicions that Jacobs and Thompson were 
acting for a pool, and as a consequence the price of P. & — 
W. stiffened, and sales were recorded at 62, 62 3-8 
and 62 7-8. 

When Messrs. Jacobs and Thompson found it going “it | 
63 they withdrew for a consultation with their principals. 

Hal in the meantime was watching the market like a 
hawk, 

Even at the present advance he was over $300,000 ahead. 

He expected to see it go to 70 at any rate. | 

The pool started a bear raid on P. & W. for the purpose 
of upsetting any existing theory that an organized scheme 
was under way to boom the shares. . 

By this means the operators interested in the stock hoped 
to shake out a goodly number of shares which a new lot of 
brokers were instructed to buy in as low as they could 
get it. - | | 

This move proved fairly successful. 

P. & W. declined to 59, at which figure many thousands 
of shares changed hands. 

Hal, however, was not frightened into pantie with any. 


¥ 
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of his holdings, for he was wise enough to see some- 
thing of this kind to eventuate from the too rapid advance 
of P. & W. at the start. 

. As soon as the combination had got all die shares it 
could buy at 59, the brokers bid a higher figure and the 
shares gradually advanced to 65, many sales taking place 
as the stock rose. . 

_ The public now began to bite, and a hundred brokers 
came on the floor with buying orders in their pockets. 

This created a demand for the stock which started sa 
ward with a rush. 


The pool then ceased to et ion watched its cekbvbeutty 


to unload. 

It was now up to Hal to ee busy, and see. that in - the 
excitement which began to accumulate around the P. & W. 
that he got rid of his stock before the aynplcate men got the 
best of him. 

_ Accordingly, he gave orders: te the various bedi: who 
held 30,000 of his shares, and-also Miss Harley’s 500, to 
sell out-at around 70. 

_ The shares went off like hot cakes, netting Hal a dentine 
of $300, 000 and Miss Harley $6,000. 

He then gave Hapgood orders to sell his two 5,000 lots, 
and they went at 71, by which he cleared nearly $100,000. 

Later. in the day Fassett received similar instructions, 
and sold his two 5, 000 lots at 72, on which Hal cleared a 
little over $100, 000. | 
- With a half a million already made Hal still had two 
blocks of 10,000, shares—one block in Hapgood’s hands, the 
other in Fassett’s—ready to be dumped on the market. 

He let Hapgood’s out next morning, and the syndicate 
brokers had to take it in to save the market from going to 
pieces. 

Hal’s profit on this lot, sold at 74, amounted to $150,000. 


Precisely at noon Fassett threw the other 1, 000 on the 


market at 75. 


The syndicate staggered budar the load, but the millions 
in the pool enabled the brokers representing the combina- 


_ tion to take it in, and when the stock after dropping to 73 | 


bounded up again to 76, Hal rubbed his hands with delight 
and started to count up the money he had made on this 
gigantic deal. 


He found he had cleared a profit of over three-quarters 


of a million, and that he was now worth all told, one and a 
quarter million dollars. 

The syndicate had tried in vain to find out who had been 
flooding the market with thousands of the P. & W. shares 
just before its own brokers were preparing to unload. 

_ When the smoke of\the battle was over the secret leaked 





OUT FOR A MILLION. 


out agen and it became generally known that the 


Young Midas of Wall Street had made all the money and 

had handed out a lemon to the millionaire combination. 
Then it was that all Wall Street took off its hat to Hal 

Fisher, and for many days thereafter the brokers talked of 


little else than his wonderful coup in the market. 


The papers that printed an account of Hal’s triumph 
also printed an account of the trial and conviction of~Jacob 


| Lippett, and that of Benjamin Judson, both of whom were 


sent to Sing Sing. 

When Edna Harley received the letter and a statement 
from Hal informing her that the young broker had made 
$6,000 more for her, she came on to New York at once to 
personally thank him, 

Hal was delighted to see her, and after a lengthened in- 


terview, invited her to go to lunch with him. 


He took her to Delmonico’s, and treated her-like a 
queen. 

After that Hal found an excuse to go to Carlyle, N. Ja, 
and pay his fair customer a visit. 

‘These visits were repeated at shorter intervals, and 
finally one afternoon, when they were out walking together, 
Hal asked her to be his wife. 

She gave him the answer he wished for, and to-day she is 
mistress of one of the, swellest residences on Riverside 
Drive, New York. 

The newspapers printed a full account of his marriage 
at the time, with pictures of Hal Fisher and his fair young 
bride. 

On the Sunday following that event, one big daily pub- 
lished in its magazine pages an illustrated life history to 
date of the meteoric and successful career of Hal Fisher, 
the Young Midas of Wall Street, who was out for a million 
and got it with a margin to spare. | 


THE END. 
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Me Ya MESMERISM. | 

No. 81. HOW TO MESMERIZE.—Containing the most ap- 
proved methods of mesmerism; also how to cure all kinds of 
diseases by animal magnetism, or, magnetic healing. By Prof. Leo 
Hugo Koch, A. @ S., author of “How to Hypnotize,” etc. 


| PALMISTRY. 

No. 82. HOW TO DO PALMISTRY.—Containing the most ap- 
proved methods of reading the-lines on the hand, together with 
a full explanation of their meaning. Also explaining phrenology, 
and the key for telling character by the bumps on the head. By 


Leo Hugo Koch, A. C. 8. Fully illustrated. 


es HYPNOTISM. 

No. 88. HOW TO HYPNOTIZE.—Containing valuable and in- 
structive information regarding the science of hypnotism. Also 
explaining the most approyed methods which are employe by the 


leading hypnotists of the world. By Leo Hugo Koch, A.C.S. 


| SPORTING. ; | 

No. 21: HOW TO HUNT AND FISH.—The most complete 
hunting and fishing guide ever published. It contains full in- 
structions about guns, hunting dogs, traps, trapping and fishing, 
together with descriptions of game and fish. 

No. 26. HOW TO ROW, SAIL AND BUILD A BOAT.—Fully 
illustrated. Every boy should know how to row and sail a boat. 
Full instructions are given in this little book, together with in- 
structions on swimming and riding, companion sports to boating. 

No. 47. HOW TO BREAK, RIDE AND DRIVE A HORSH.— 
A complete treatise on the horse. Describing the most useful horses 
for business, the best horses for the road; also valuable recipes for 
disease eculiar to the horse. 
_No. 18, HOW TO BUILD AND SAIL CANOES.—A handy 
book for boys, containing full directions for constructing canoes 
apd the most popular manner of sailing them. [Tully illustrated. 
y C. Stansfield Hicks. — 


FORTUNE TELLING. 

No. 1. NAPOLEON’S ORACULUM AND DREAM BOOK.— 
Containing the great oracle of human destiny; also the true mean- 
ing of almost any kind of dreams, together with charms, ceremonies, 
and curious games of cards. -A complete book. 

o 23. HOW TO EXPLAIN DREAMS.—Byverybody dreams, 
from the little child to the aged man and woman. ‘This little book 
gives the explanation t8 all kinds of dreams, together with lucky 
and unlucky days, and “Napoleon’s Oraculum,” the book of fate. 

No. 28. HOW TO TELL FORTUNES.— Everyone is desirous of 
knowing what his future life will bring forth, whether happiness or 
ilcory, tWealth or poverty. You can tell by a glance at this little 
book. Buy one and be conyinced. Tell your own fortune. Tell 
the fortune of your friends. 

No. 76. HOW TO TELL FORTUNES BY THE HAND.— 
Containing rules for telling fortunes by the aid of lines of the hand, 
or the secret of palmistry. Also the secret of telling future events 
by aid of moles, marks, scars, etc. Illustrated. By A. Anderson. 


ATHLETIC. 

No. 6. HOW TO BECOME AN ATHLETE.—Giving full in- 
struction for the use of dumb bells, Indian clubs,.parallel bars, 
horizontal bars and various othor methods of developing a good, 
healthy muscle; containing over sixty illustrations. Every boy can 
become strong and healthy by following the instructions contained 
in this little book. : 

No. 10. HOW TO BOX.—The art of self-defense made easy. 
‘Containing over thirty illustrations of guards, blows, and the ditfer- 
ent positions of a good boxer.. Every boy should obtain one of 


these usc‘ul and instructive books, as it will teach you how to box |: 


without an instructor. 

No. 25. HOW TO BECOME A GYMNAST.—Coéntaining full 
instructions for all kinds of gymnastic sports and athletic exercises. 
Embracing thirty-five illustrations. By Professor W. Macdonald. 
A handy and useful book. 

No. 34. HOW ‘TO FENCE.—Containing full instruction for 
fencing and the use of the broadsword; also instruction in archery. 
Described with twenty-one practical illustrations, giving the best 
positions in fencing. A complete book. 


ts TRICKS WITH CARDS. 

No. 51. HOW TO DO TRICKS WITH CARDS.—Containing 
explanations of the general principles of sleight-of-hand applicable 
to card tricks; of card tricks with ordinary cards, and not requiring 
sleight-of-hand; of tricks involving sleight-of-hand, or the use of 
specially prepared cards. ‘By Professor Haffner. Lllustrated. 
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No. 72. HOW TO DO SIXTY TRICKS WITH CARDS.—En- 
bracing all of the latest and most deceptive card tricks, with il- 
lustrations. By A. Anderson. 

3 o 77. HOW TO DO FORTY TRICKS WITH CARDS.— 
ULontaining deceptive Card Tricks as performed by leading conjurors 
and magicians. Arranged for home amusement. Fully illustrated. 


MAGIC. 

No. 2. HOW TO DO TRICKS.—The great book of magic and 
ecard tricks, containing full instruction on alt the leading card tricks 
of the day, also the most popular magical illusions as performed by 
our leading magicians; eyery boy should obtain a copy of this book, 
as it will both amuse and instruct. 
| No. 22. HOW TO DO SHCOND SIGHT.—Heller’s second sight 
explained by his former assistant, Fred Hunt, Jr. Explaining how 
the secret dialogues were carried on between the magician and the 
boy on the stage; also ying all the codes and signals. The only 
authentic explanation of second sight. 

No. 48. HOW 'TO BECOMH A MAGICIAN.—Containing the 
grandest assortment of magical illusions ever placed before the - 
public. Also tricks with cards, incantations, ete. _ 

No. 68. HOW TO DO CHEMICAL TRICKS.—Containing over 
one hundred highly amusing and instructive tricks with chemicals. 
By A. Anderson. Handsomely illustrated. 

No. 69. HOW TO DO SLEIGHT OF HAND.—Containing over 
fifty of the latest and best tricks used by magicians. Also contain- 
fae, (rg secret of second sight. Fully illustrated. By A. Anderson. 

_No. 70. HOW TO MAKE MAGIC. TOYS.—Containing full 
directions for making Magic Toys and devices of many kinds. By 
A. Anderson. oe illustrated, 

No. 73. HOW TO DO TRICKS WITH NUMBERS.—Showing 
many curious tricks with figures and the magic of numbers. By A. 
Anderson. Fully illustrated. 

No. 75. HOW TO BECOME A CONJUROR. — Containing 
tricks with Dominos, Dice, Cups and Balls, Hats, etc. Hmbracing 
thirty-six illustrations. By A. Anderson. 
_ No. 78. HOW TO DO THE BLACK ART.—Containing a com. 
plete description of the mysteries of Magie and Sleight of Hand, 
together with many wonderful experiments. By A. Anderson. 


Illustrated, 
| MECHANICAL, . 

No. 29. HOW TO BECQME AN INVENTOR.—Every boy 
should know how Inventions originated. This book explains them 
all, giving examples in electricity, hydraulics, magnetism, optics, 
pneumatics, mechanics, ete. The most instructive book published. 
_ No. 56. HOW TO BECOME AN ENGINEER.—Containing full 
instructions how to proceed in order to become a locomotive en- 
gineer; also directions for building a model locomotive; together 
with a full description of everything an engineer should know. 

_No. 57. HOW TO MAKE MUS'CAL INSTRUMENTS.—Full 
directions how to make a Banjo, Violin, Zither, Molian Harp, Xylo- 
phene and other musical instruments; together with a brief de- 
scription of nearly eyery musical instrument used in ancient or 
modern times. Profusely illustrated. By Algernon, 8. Fitzgerald, 
for twenty years bandmaster of the Royal Bengal Marines. 

No. 59. HOW TO MAKE A MAGIC LANTERN.—Containing 
a description of the lantern, together with its history and invention. 
Also full directions for its use and for painting slides. Handsomely 
illustrated. By John Allen. 

No. 71. HOW TO DO MECHANICAL TRICKS.—Containing . 
complete instructions for performing oyer sixty Mechanical Tricks. 
By A. Anderson. Fully illustrated. 


: LETTER WRITING. 

No. 11. HOW TO WRITE LOVE-LETTERS.—A most com- 
plete little book, containing full directions for writing love-letters, 
and when to use them, giving specimen letters for young and old. 

No. 12. HOW TO WRITE LETTERS TO LADIES.—Giving 
complete instructions for writing letters to ladies on all subjects; 
also letters of introduction, notes and requests. . 

No. 24. HOW TO WRITE LETTERS TO GENTLEMEN.— 
Containing full directions for writing to gentlemen on all subjects; 
also giving sample letters for instruction. 

No. 58. HOW TO WRITE LETTERS.—A wonderful little 
book, telling you how to write to your sweetheart, your father, 
mother, sister, brother, employer; and, in facet, everybody and any- 
body you wish to write to. Hvery young man and every young 
lady in the land should have this book. 

No. 74. HOW TO WRITE LETTERS CORRECTLY.—Con- 
taining full instructions for writing letters on almost any subject; 
also rules for pwnctuation and composition, with specimen letters. 
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colored cover containing a half-tone photo of the author. 





_ THE STAGE, 
No. 41. THE BOYS OF NEW YORK BND MEN’S JOKE 


- BOOK.=—Containing 4 great variéty of the latest jokes used by the 
most fatious énd men: 
_ this wonderful little book. 


No ainatetir minstrels is complete without 


No. 42. THE BOYS OF NEW YORK STUMP SPEAKER.— 
Containing a_vatie assortment of stump speeches, Negro, Dutch 
and Irish. Also end men’s jokes. Just the thing for home amuse- 
ment and amateur shows. . 

. No. 45, THE BOYS OF NEW YORK MINSTREL GUIDE 
AND JOKE BOOK.—Something new and very instructive. Every 
boy should obtain this book, as it contains full instructions for or- 
ganizing an amateur minstrel troupe. 

_ No. 65. MULDOON’S JOKES.—This is one of the most original 
Joke books ever published, and it is brimful of wit and humor. It 


‘contains a large collection of songs, jokes, conundrums, ete., of 
_ Terrence Muldoon, the great wit, 


, humorist, and practical joker of 
the day. Hvery boy who can enjoy a good substantial joke should 
obtain a copy immediately. 

No. 79. HOW TO BECOME AN ACTOR.—Containing# com- 
plete instructions how to make up for various characters on the 
stage; together with the duties of the Stage Manager, Prompter, 
Scenic Artist and Property Man. By a prominent Stage Manager. 

No. 80. GUS WILLIAMS’ JOKE BOOK.—Containing the lat- 
est jokes, anecdotes and funny stories of this world-renowned and 
ever popular German comedian. Sixty-four pages; handsome 


/ 
| HOUSEKEEPING. 
No. 16. HOW TO KEEP A WINDOW GARDEN.—Containing 
full instructions for constructing a window garden either in town 
or country, and the most approved methods for raising beautiful 


ae at home. The most complete book of the kind ever pub- 
ished. 


No. 30. HOW TO COOK.—One of the most instructive books 
on cooking ever published. It contains recipes for cooking meats, 
fish, game, and oysters; also pies, puddings, cakes and all Kinds of 
pastry, andg grand collection of recipes by one of our most popular 

s 


cooks, sans Sel | | 
No, 37. HOW TO KEEP HOUSH.—It contains information for 


_ everybody, boys, girls, men and women; it will teach you how to 


make almost anything around the hotise, such as parlor ornaments, 


_ brackets, cements, Aeolian harps, and bird lime for catching birds. 
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- complete book. Fully illustrated. By A. Anderson. 
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, ELECTRICAL. 

No- 46. HOW TO MAKE AND USE ELECTRICITY.—A de- 
scription of the wonderful uses of electricity and electro magnetism ; 
together with full instructions for making Electric Toys, Batteries, 

By George Trebel, A. M., M. D. Containing over fifty il- 


No. 64. HOW TO MAKE ELECTRICAL MACHINES.—Con- 


_ taining full directions for making electrical machines, induction 
_ coils, dynamos, and many novel toys to be worked by electricity. 


y R. A. R. Bennett: Fully illustrated. 
No. 67. HOW TO DO BLECTRICAL TRICKS.—Containing a 


large collection of instructive and highly amusing electrieal tricks, | 
_ together with illustrations. 


By A. Anderson. ° 


_ ENTERTAINMENT. | 
No. 9. HOW TO BECOME A VENTRILOQUIST.—By Harry 
Kennedy. The secret given away. Hivery intelligent boy reading 


_ this book of instructions, by a practical professor (delighting multi- 


tudes every night with his wonderful imitations), can master the 
art, and create any amotint of fun for himself and friends. It is the 
greatest book. ever published, and there’s millions (of fun) in it. 

No. 20. HOW TO ENTERTAIN AN EVENING PARTY.—A 
very valuable little book just published. A complete compendium 
of games, sports, card diversions, comic recitations, etc., suitable 
for parlor or drawing-room entertainment. It contains more for the 
money than any book published. \ 

No. 85. HOW TO PLAY GAMBES.—A complete and useful little 
book, containing the rules and regulations of billiards, bagatelle, 
backgammon, croquet. dominoes, etc. 

No. 86. HOW TO SOLVE, CONUNDRUMS.—Containing all 
the leading conundrums of the day, amusing riddles, curious catches 


No. 52. HOW TO PLAY GARDS.—A complete and handy little 
“jrections for playing Euchre, Crib- 
Re, ‘ce, Pedro Sancho, Draw Poker, 
Auction Pitch, All Fours, and mrany other popular games of cards. 

No. 66. HOW TO DO PUZZLES.—Containing over three hun- 


A 


ETIQUETTE. 
No. 183. HOW TO DO IT; OR, BOOK OF ETIQUETTR.—It 


is a great life secret, and one that every young man desires to know 





all about. There’s happiness in it. 


No. 33. HOW TO BEHAVE.—Containing the rules and etiquette 

of good society and the easiest and most approved methods of ap- 

earing to good advantage at parties, balls, the theatre, church, and 
i the drawing-room, 


DECLAMATION. 
No. 27. HOW TO RECITE AND BOOK OF RECITATIONS. 
—Containing the most popular selections in use, comprising Dutch 


- dialect, French dialect, Yankee and Irish dialect pieces, together 
with many standard readings. 


PRICE 10 CENTS: EACH, OR 3 FOR 25 CENTS. 


\ 


-Hiland 


No. 31. HOW TO BECOME A SPEAKER.—Containing four 
teen illustrations, giving the different positions requisite to becon 
a good speaker, reader and elocutionist. Also containing gems fr 
all the popular authors of prose and poetry, arranged in the most 
simple and concis2 manner possible. 
No. 49. HOW TO DEBATE.—Giving rules for conducting de 
bates, outlines for debateg, questions for discussion, and thé best 
sources for procuring information on the questions given. , 


No. 3. HOW TO FLIRY.—The arts and wiles of flirtation are 
fully explained by this little book. Besides the various methods of 
handkerchief, fan, glove, parasol, window and hat flirtation, it con- 
tains a full list of the language and sentiment of flowers, which is 
interesting to everybody, both old and young.” You cannot be happy 
withvut one. 
_No. 4. HOW TO DANCH is the title of a new and handsome 
littie book just issued by Frank Tousey. It contains full instrue 
tions in the art of dancing, etiquette in the ball-room and at parties, 
how to dress, and full directions for calling off in all popular square 

ances. Be os4ii, 

No. 5. HOW TO MAKE LOVE.—A complete guide to love, 
courtship and marriage, giving sensible advicé, rules and etiquette 
to be observed, with many curious and interesting things not gen- 
erally known. io 

No. 17. HOW TO DRESS.—Containing full instruction in the 
art of dressing and appearing well at home and abroad, giving the 
selections of colors, material, and how to have them made up. 

No. 18. HOW TO ‘BECOME BBHAUTIFUL.—One of the 
brightest and most valuable little books ever given to the world. 
verybody wishes to know how to become beautiful, both male and 
female. ‘The secret is simple, and almost costless. Read this book 
and be convinced how to become beautiful. 


BIRDS AND ANIMALS. 

No. 7. HOW TO KEEP BIRDS.—Handsomely illustrated and 
containing full instructions for the management and training of the 
canary, mockingbird, bobolink, blackbird, paroquet, parrot, etc. 

No. 39. HOW TO RAISH DOGS, POULTRY, PIGEONS AND 
RABBITS.—A useful, and instructive book. Handsomely illus- 
trated. By Ira Drofraw. 

No. 40. HOW TO MAKE AND SET TRAPS.—Including hints 
on how to catch moles, weasels, otter, rats, squirrels and birds. 
pase how to cure skins. Copiously illustrated. By J. Harrington 

eene, . , 

No. 50. HOW TO STUFF BIRDS AND ANIMALS.—A 
valuable book, giving instructions in collecting, preparing, mounting 
and preserving birds, animals and insects. ° ; " 

No. 54. HOW TO KEEP AND MANAGE PETS.—Giving com- 
plete information as to the manner and method of raising, keepin 
taming, breeding, and managing all kinds of pets; also giving ful 
instructions for making cages, etc. Fully explained by twenty-éight 
illustrations, making it the most complete book of the kind ever 


published. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

No. 8. HOW TO BECOME A SCIENTIST.—A useful and in- 
structive book, giving a complete treatise on chemistry; also ex- 
periments in acoustics, mechanics, mathematics, chemistry, and di- 
rections for making fireworks, colored fires, and gas balloons. This 
book cannot be equaled. | | af 

No. 14. HOW TO MAKE CANDY.—A complete hand-book for 
making all kinds of candy, ice-cream, syrups, essences, ete. ete. 

No. 84. HOW TO BHCOME AN AUTHOR—Containing full 
information regarding choice of subjects, the use of words and the 
manner of preparing and submitting manuscript. Also containing 
valuable information as to the neatness, legibility ond Sher com- 
position of manuscript, essential to a successful author. By Prince 
“No. 38. HOW TO BECOME YOUR OWN DOCTOR.—A won- 
derful book, containing useful and practical information in the 
treatment of ordinary diseases and ailments common to every 
family, Abounding in useful and effective recipes for general com- 
plaints. 

No. 55. HOW TO COLLECT STAMPS AND COINS.—Con- 
taining valuable information regarding the collecting and arranging 
of stamps and coins. Handsomely illustrated. . 

No. 58. HOW TO BE A DETECTIVE.—By Old King Brady, 
the world-known detective. In which he lays down some valuable 
and sensible rules for beginners, and also relates some adventures 
and experiences of well-known detectives. 

No. 60. HOW TO BECOME A PHOTOGRAPHER.—Contain- 
ing useful information regarding the Camera and how to work it; 
also how to make Photographic Magic Lantern Slides and othe 
Transparencies. Handsomely illustrated. By Captain W. De W. 


Abney. . 

No. 62. HOW TO BECOME A WEST POINT MILITARY 
CADET.—Containing full expianations how to gain admittance, 
course of Study, Examinations, Duties, Staff of Officers, Post 
Guard, Police Regulations, Fire Department, and all a boy shoulé 
know to be a Cadet. Compiled and written by, Lu Senarens, author 
of “How to Become a Naval Cadet.” . , 

No. 63. HOW TO BECOME A NAVAL CADET.—Complete in- 
structions of how to gain admission to the Annapolis Nava} 
Academy. Also containing the course of instruction, description 
of grounds and buildings, historical sketch, and everything a boy 
should know ‘to become an officer in the United States Navy. Com- 
piled and written by Iu Senarens, author of “How to Become @ 


9 


West Point Military Cadet.” 


Address FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher, 24 Union Square, New York. 
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A COMPLETE STORY EVERY WEEK 


Price 5 Cents _ BY THE BEST AUTHORS Price 5 Cents 
&@- HANDSOME ILLUSTRATED COVERS |= = 32-PAGES OF READING MATTER ISSUED EVERY FRIDAY “3 


Interesting Stories of Adventure in All Parts of the World 
Mm TAKE NOTICE! “3g 


weekly contains intensely staff of new authors, who write these 
eae Ac of vawawtuse on a great stories in a manner which will be a source 
variety of subjects. Each number is re- of pleasure and profit to the reader. Each 
plete with rousing situations and lively number has a handsome colored illustra- 
incidents. The heroes are bright, manly tion made by the most expert artists. 
fellows, who overcome all obstacles by Large sums of money are being spent to 
sheer force of brains and grit and win make this one of the best weeklies ever 


well-merited success. We have secured a published. 
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ALREADY PUBLISHED: 
1 Smashing the Auto Record; or, Bart Wilson at the Speed Lever.; 20 On the Lobster Shift; or, The Herald’s Star Reporter. By A. 


By Edward N. Fox Howard De Witt. 
2 Off the Ticker ; or, Fate at a Moment’s Notice. By Tom Dawson. | 21 nea bg acest 8 Steel; or, A Yankee Boy in Corsica. By 
: hag serra y. to Cre ee 22 Too Green to Burn; or, The Luck of Being a Boy. By Rob Roy. 


23 In Fool’s Paradise; or, The Boy Who Had Things Easy. By Fred 
4 The Get-There Boys; or, Making Things Hum in Honduras. By Warburton. 
Fred Warburton. 24 One Boy in a Million; or, The Trick That Paid. By Edward N. 
5 Written in Cipher; or, The Skein Jack Barry Unravelled. By Prof. Fox 
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Oliver Owens. 25 In Spite of Himself; or, Serving the Russian Police. By Prof. 
6 The Ae pg Boys; or, Downing a Tough Name. By A. Howard Oliver Owens. : 
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26 Kicked into Luck; or, The Way Nate Got There. By Rob Roy. 
7 Kicked off the Barth; or, Ted Trim’s Hard Luck Cure. By Rob] 27 ee ee . O An or, The Man-Trap of Death Valley. By A. 
| owar e ; 
8 Doineit Quick; or, Ike Brown’s Hustle at Panama. By Captain] 28 Living in His Hat; or, The Wide World His Home. By Edward 
Hawthorn, U, S. N. 


. Fox. 
8 In the ’Frisco Earthquake; or, Bob Brag’s Day of Terror. By] 29 All for President Diaz; or, A Hot Time in Mexico. By Lieut. J. J. 
Prof. Oliver Owens. 


Barry. 
10 We, Us & Co.; or, Seeing Life with a Vaudeville Show. By Ed-| 30 The Easiest Ever; or, How Tom Filled a Money Barrel. 
aN 


By Capt. 
war . Fox. , Hawthorn, U. S.N, 
11 Cut Out for an Officer; or, Corporal Ted in the Philippines. By|31 In the Sultan’s Eye; or, Beating the Porte’s Game. By Tom 
ie Jd..0..B 


Lieut. arry. Dawson. 
12 A Fool for Luck; or, The Boy Who Turned Boss. By Fred War-| 32 The Crater of Gold; or, 


burton. Fred Warburton. a 
18 The Great Gaul “Beat”; or, Phil Winston’s Start in Reporting. | 33 At the Top of the Heap; or, Daring to Call His Soul His Own. By Rob 
By A. Howard De Witt. R 


os ¢ - 34 A Ganitn for His; or, Nat’s Corner in Gold Bri 

14 ba oP 3 OF, The Boy Who Knew the Difference. By Tom 35 By the Mikado’s Onderson Toa fers 

15 The Boy Who Balked; or, Bob Brisbane’s Big Kick. By Frank 
Irvi 


rving. 
16 Slicker than Silk; or, The Smoothest Boy Alive. By Rob Roy. 


Dick Hope's Find in the Philippines. By 


cks. By Edward N. Fox. 
It’s “Win Out” in Japan. By Lieut, 
J. Barry. 


36 His Name oe Dennis; or, The Luck of a Green Irish Boy. By A. Howard 
e 


) 37 Volunteer Fred; or, From Fireman to Chief. By Robert Le _ 
17 oe ee a Diamonds; or, After the Treasure of the Caliphs. By | 38 Neptune No.1; or, The Volunteer Fire Boys of Blackton. By Robert 
om Vawson, , nnox 
18 Sandow, Junior; or, The Boy Who Looked Puny. By Prof. Oliver 


Owens. | | 
19 Won by Bluff; or, Jack Mason’s Marble Face. By Frank Irving. 
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STORIES OF BOYS WHO MAKE MONEY 


By A SELF-MADE MAN 


32 Pages of Reading Matter 3 Handsome Colored Covers 














A new one issued every Friday Price 5 cents a copy 
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This Weekly contains interesting stories of smart boys, who win fame and fortune by their ability to take advantage of 
passing opportunities. Some of these stories are founded on true incidents in the lives of our most successful. self-made 
men, and show how a boy of pluck, perseverance and brains can become famous and wealthy. Every one of this series 
contains a good moral tone which makes “Fame and Fortune Weekly” a magazine for the home, although each number 
is replete with exciting adventures. The stories are the very best obtainable, the illustrations are by expert artists. and 
every effort is constantly being made to make it the best weekly on the news stands. Tell your friends about it. 


"(ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


1 A Lucky Deal; or, The Cutest Boy in Wall Street. 37 Beating the Brokers; or, The Boy Who “Couldn’t be Done.” 

2 Born to Good Luck; or, The Boy Who Succeeded. 38 A Rolling Stone; or, The Brightest Boy on Record. 

38 A Corner in Corn; or, How a Chicago Boy Did the Trick. 39 Never Say Die; or, The Young Surveyor of Happy Valley. 

4 A Game of Chance; or, The Boy Who Won Out. 40 Almost a Man; or, Winning His Way to the aoe 

5 Hard to Beat; or, The Cleverest Boy in Wall Street. 41 Boss of the Market ; or, e Greatest Boy in all Street. 

6 Building a Railroad; or, The Young Contractors of Lakeview. 42 The Chance of His Life; or, The Young Pilot of Crystal Lake. 
7 Winning His Way; or, The Youngest Editor in Green River. 43 Striving for Fortune; or, From Bell-Boy to Millionaire. 

8 The Wheel of Fortune; or, The Record of a Self-Made Boy. 44 Out for Business; or, The Smartest Boy in Town. 

9 Nip and Tuck; or, The Young Brokers of Wall Street. 45 A Favorite of Fortune; or, Striking It Rich in Wall Street. 
10 A Copper Harvest; or, The Boys Who Worked a Deserted Mine | 46 Through Thick and Thin; or, The Adventures of a Smart Boy. 
11 A Lucky Penny; or, The Fortunes of a Boston Boy. — 47 Doing His Level Best; or, Working His Way Up. 

12 A Diamond in the Rough; or, A Brave Boy's Start in Life. 48 Always on Deck; or, The Boy Who Made His Mark. 

13 Baiting the Bears; or, The Nerviest Boy in Wall Street. 4 A Mint of Money; or, The Young Wall Street Broker. 
14-A Gold Brick; or, The Boy Who Could Not be Downed 50 The Ladder of Fame; or, From Office Boy to Senator. 


15 A Streak of Luck; or, The Boy Who Feathered His Nest. 51 


On the Square; or, The Success of an Honest Boy. 
16 A Good Thing; or, The Boy Who Made a Fortune. 4 y 


52 After a Fortune; or, The Pluckiest Boy in the West. 














17 King of the Market; or, The Young Trader in Wall Street. o3 Winning the Dollars; or, The Young Wonder of Wall Street. 
18 Pure Grit; or, One Boy in a Thousand. 54 Making His Mark; or, The Boy Who Became President. 

19 A Rise in Life; or, The Career of a Factory Boy. 55 Heir to a Million; or, The Boy Who Was Born Lucky. 

20 A Barrel of Money; or, A Bright Boy in Wall Street. “( Lost_in the Andes: or. The Treasure of the Buried City. 

21 All to the Good; or, From Call Boy ‘to Manager. 57 On His Mettle; or, A Plucky Boy in Wall Street. 

22 How He Got Tier ; Or, The Pluckiest Boy of Them All. 58 A Lucky Chance; or, Taking Fortune on the Wing. 

23 Bound to Win; zr, The Boy Who Got Rich. 59 The Road to Success; or, The Career of a Fortunate Boy. 

24 Pushing It Thrgngh ; or, The Fate of a Lucky Boy. 60 Chasing Pointers; or, The Luckiest Boy in Wall Street. 

25 A Born Speculator; or, The Young Sphinx of Wall Street. 61 Rising in the World; or, From Factory Boy to Manager. 

26 The Way to Success; or, The Boy Who Got There. 62 From Dark to Dawn; or, A Poor Boy’s Chance, of 
27 StrucksOil; or. The Boy Who Made a Million. 63 Out for Himself; or, Paving His Way to Fortune. 

28 n Risk; or, The Young Miners of Della Cruz, 64 Diamond Cut Diamond; or, The Boy Brokers of Wall Street. 
29 Winner; or, The Boy Who Went Out With a Circus. 65 A Start in Life; or, A Bright Boy’s Ambition. 


380 Golden Fleece: or, The Boy Brokers of Wall Street. 
31 A Mad Cap Scheme; or, The Boy Treasure Hunters of Cocos Island 
Adrift on the World; or, Working His Way to Fortune. 

ng to Win; or, The Foxiest Boy in Wall Street. 

rs; or, A Boy from the Slums. 

& xOung Monte Cristo; or, The Richest Boy in the World. 

36, Won by Pluck; or, The Boys Who Ran a Railroad. 
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66 Out for a Million; or, The Young Midas of \Vall Street. 
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